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THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE ARAB-MOORS. 


{ PROPOSE to contribute to the PENN MonrTHLY a series of 
1 papers, in which shall be traced the movement of the Mo- 
hammedans into Spain, and the foundation of that power which, 
for nearly eight hundred years, they wielded in the peninsula. 
The subject, which has been treated by numerous authors, is so 
clouded with romance, that it is often difficult to discern the true 
history. Beautiful and stirring legends, although known to be 
fabulous, are eagerly accepted in place of truth, and the danger is 
great that events of such marvelous importance shall forever rank 
with the fabulous legends of early Rome, and the mythical legends 
of King Arthur. 

The more recent publication of Arabian chronicles, in transla- 
tions, has presented real, veritable material for the history at least 
on their side, and I have hoped that the judicious use of these 
will enable me to give a more correct, if not so romantic, 
account of this wonderful conquest. The best—I had almost 
said the only—authorities accessible to the general reader, are 
Condé’s Dominacion de los Arabes en Espaiia, and Gayangos’ 
The Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, translated from the Arabic 
compilation of Ahmed Ibn Mohammed Al Makkari. ‘The former 
work contains numerous errors, amid valuable details. The latter 
is the book. Gayangos, the friend of Prescott and Irving, has 
corrected the mistakes of Al Makkari, and in copious notes and 
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illustrations, occupying more space than the current history of 
the Arabian compiler, has completed and adjusted the record, 
throwing light upon what is obscure, and brushing away the Ara- 
bian fables, which, be it said, are few and unimportant when 
compared with those found in the narratives of the Spanish his- 
torians. In matters of general interest, where Spanish affairs are 
concerned and where prejudice is not paramount, I have drawn 
from the work of Mariana. 

Although the rise and early progress of Islam are well known 
to most readers, I have found it necessary to present a sketch of 
both, as constituting at once the motive and antecedent of the 
conquest ; to conduct the reader from Mecca to Tangier, before 
suddenly crossing from Tangier to Gibraltar—from African ob- 
scurity to European fame. 


I. 
ISLAM ON ITS MARCH. 

The hejira, or flight of Mohammed from Mecca, on Friday, 
July 16, 622, from which the Moslemah arrange their calendar, 
was an event fraught with momentous consequences to European 
history. Its results were so rapidly produced that an Arabian wri- 
ter justly calls Spain ‘‘ the prize of the race, won by the horsemen 
who, at the utmost speed of their chargers, subdued the regions 
of the east and west.’’ 

The Arabians, descendants through Ishmael from the loins of 
Abraham, and proud of what may be called the bar-sinister in their 
escutcheon, were still in that state of childhood which was ready 
to receive a new creed from the hands of the illustrious man, who 
proposed and expounded it as a special revelation from heaven. 
Like a current of electricity, it galvanized the inert mass of dark 
puppets; and with the vital motion came col.erence and an aim. 

Before the advent of the prophet, Arabia was of little import- 
ance to history. Unknown to the West, it was to the more east- 
ern nations, in name and nature, Ereb—a far West. It lay be- 
tween two distinct civilizations, and shared the benefits of neither. 
It comprised a well-defined territory ; it had a peninsular secu- 
rity; it enjoyed a variety of climates. Ifthe deserts were barren, 
Yemen was fertile and lovely. 
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The Arabians had a very ancient and powerful language, little 
contaminated by surrounding dialects, and capable of a varied 
and noble literature, of which they already had a promising be- 
ginning. 

They were divided, by the diverse nature of the country— 
desert and mountain and fertile zones—into numerous petty ka- 
bilahs or tribes, each governed by its own sheik. These tribes, 
incited by jealousy, were making constant raids upon each other. 
There were a few towns in which society verged toward civiliza- 
tion; but the borders of the deserts, and the oases upon the 
sands were alive with roving bands, who, tending scant flocks and 
herds, and making predatory war upon their brethren and neigh- 
bors, lived the life which had been predicted for the descendants 
of the bond-maiden ; their hand was against every man and 
every man’s hand against them. 

They were, however, a people strong and active in body, quick 
and receptive in mind, frugal in life, remarkable for skill in 
arms, and ready for a better fortune if it should dawn upon them. 
They only needed union and a purpose. One religious nucleus they 
had, and that was the magic well-spring, which by an expressive 
onomatopeeia, to represent the gurgling waters, they called Zem- 
sem. This was the spring which had miraculously burst forth from 
the desert sands to slake the death-thirst of their progenitor, Ish- 
mael, when Hagar and he were fainting in the fierce noontide heat. 
Around it a city had arisen, and that city was Mecca. Ina sacred 
structure fondly fabled to have been built by Ishmael himself, was 
a square called the Kaaba, in which was a black stone of unknown 
antiquity and miraculous virtue. This was considered the palla- 
dium of the nation, and was placed in charge of priests selected 
from the kabilah of the Xorezsh, the most elevated of their tribes 
in national rank. Such a religion as they had, they claimed to 
have received from Abraham and Ishmael. The truth is it was a 
very vague and unsettled creed, drawn chiefly from nature, aided 
by an ardent fancy. They worshiped the stars—Sadah, the host 
of heaven—upon the rising and setting of which their prognostics 
of agriculture and pasturage depended. They adored angels and 
their images as interceders for them with a very distant God. 
Allat, Aluzza and Manah were the three whom they called the 
daughters of God. Among the different sects were cherished the 
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antediluvian idols: Wadd represented asa man, Sava as a woman, 
Yaghuth as a lion, Yawk as a horse, and JVasr as an eagle. They 
prayed at stated times during the day, offered burnt sacrifices, 
and made pilgrimages to a place near Harran. It is manifest 
that certain features of the religion of Isaac had been adopted by 
the sons of Ishmael. They haa a barbarous notion of woman’s 
rights, or rather of the rights of little women. It was a misfor- 
tune to have daughters, so they let them live to the age of six, and 
then, saying to the mother, ‘‘ Perfume and adorn her that I may 
carry her to her mother,’’ they buried most of them alive. 

I have spoken of the tincture of Judaism in their creed. 
Among them were Jews who had fled from the devastation of 
Judea by the Romans, and who with characteristic tenacity wor- 
shiped the God of their fathers in a strange land. Christianity 
was neither unknown nor entirely inoperative in Arabia. Tradi- 
tion asserts that it had been preached in Arabia by St. Paul; and 
Arabians are mentioned in the motley crowd, which beheld with 
astonishment the outpouring of the Spirit on the first Christian 
Pentecost. We know certainly that it had become the estab- 
lished creed of the all-absorbing Roman Empire under Constan- 
tine in the beginning of the fourth century. Thus its claims 
were known, and its tenets had been discussed by the best Arabian 
intellects. So too the system of Zoroaster, as adopted by the 
Persian Magi had aslight but constant influence upon the religion 
of Arabia.. 

It was upon this condition of the people and in this period of 
their history—called the age of ignorance—that Mohammed rose 
like a splendid luminary. His philosophic mind saw their capa- 
bilities, thein needs, and the glorious future which lay before their 
well directed enterprise. 

He was born in Mecca, in the province of Hedja, about the 
year 571 of the kabilah of the Koreish, and was the descendant 
in ten unbroken generations of that Fehr, surnamed Koreish, from 
whom a new prophet, should one come, would certainly spring.' 
Like most men who have swayed the wills of multitudes, Moham- 
med was endowed with a remarkable personal magnetism. Men 
and women loved and trusted him. His features shine clearly 
through the mists of intervening centuries ; his oval face, long 





1See table in Sales’ Koran, Preliminary Discourse. 
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and arched eyebrows, large, restless, black eyes, soft skin, clear 
complexion, full, dark beard, elastic, springy step. He was am- 
bitious, but in the main unselfish ; extremely temperate, modest, 
gentle, and passionately fond of children. A devotee to both his 
convictions and his fancies, he saw strange visions coming and 
passing like fever dreams. In the stillness of the night he heard 
spirit-voices calling upon him to cry aloud in the name of the 
Lord, and he answered, ‘‘ What shall I cry?’’ His beautiful 
smile, so attractive to all around him, may have been the pro- 
phetic light claimed by his adherents to have shone in his face. 
His remarkable personality thus prepared his immediate circle of 
friends and acquaintances to receive his religion. Mohammedan- 
ism claims entire freedom from idolatry. I have always thought 
the failing case to be the God-like supremacy of the prophet over 
his adherents. Those who lived with him licked his spittle from 
the ground, and treasured the hairs which fell from his head or 
beard ; and since that time if Allah rules the Moslem heaven, the 
interests of earth are presented almost entirely ‘‘in the name of 
the prophet.’’ 

It is not my purpose to give the well known events of his career. 
This man, whom a hero-worshiper has chosen as the representa- 
tive prophet,! but who was in truth no prophet at all, availed 
himself of his own powers and the state of the nation, and set to 
himself the task of preparing—that is of creating and composing 
—a new creed, not only for Arabia, but for the whole world. He 
accomplished it, and well. It was devised with rare judgment 
and skill. It contained the Jewish history and accepted the 
Hebrew prophets. It acknowledged the mission of Christ, and 
ranked Him as a prophet and apostle,? but not as God or as equal 
to God. It prudently retained many features of the Sabzan 
worship. 

These diverse, but not conflicting elements, were united in a 
harmonious system of doctrines, morals and practices, all irradi- 
ated by that greatest of truths, the unity and personality of God. 

And this creed was not the work of a philosopher in his study, 








1 He is by no means the truest of prophets; but I do esteem him a true 
one.””—Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship, Lect. 11. 

2Jesus is to return to earth, embrace Mohammedism, and slay Antichrist. 
—Sale, Prelim, Dis. 
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pen in hand, consulting books, and constructing his Mosaics with 
esthetic satisfaction. He fasted in solitude, he prayed and medi- 
tated with tears and groans ; and then, emerging from his hermi- 
tage an enthusiast and fanatic, but, at this period, no impostor, he 
proclaimed his great scheme of faith and worship. He proclaim- 
ed and preached it: for the Koran, in its present form, contains 
much that was afterward revealed, and is a compilation by his 
successors of what he left and taught. He uttered no uncertain 
note. Every sermon, like every chapter! of the Koran, began 
with the auspiciatory formula, ‘‘ In the name of the most merciful 
God.’’ He called his system /s/am,? which means resignation 
or self devotion to God. Islam is set ‘orth in articles of faith 
and practice, a glance at which will inform us of its modern and 
composite character, although to endue it with the reverence be- . 
longing to antiquity, its founder claimed that it had been the true 
religion from the fall of Adam to the death of Abel. The di- 
vision is into two parts, /mda, faith, and Dzm, religion or practice. 
The single fundamental point of faith is found in the confession 
of belief: Za J ’laha tlla Allah, Mohammed Resoul Allah ;— 
‘** there is no God but Allah, Mohammed is the Apostle of Allah.”’ 
The great strength of the creed was thus set forth in the unity of 
God in opposition to the ‘‘gods many’’ of heathenism, and to 
all forms of idoJatry. It opposed, too, the orthodox Christian 
doctrine of a Trinity, the holy mystery of which the materialistic 
Arabians were not ready to receive. 

Faith was subdivided into six distinct branches: 1. Belief in 
God; 2. In His angels who perform His will among mortals ;* 
3. Faith in the scriptures of the Koran; 4. In the prophets; 5. In 
the resurrection and the day of judgment, 6. In predestination, or 
God’s absolute decree and predetermination of both good and evil. 

Complementary to these tenets of Faith in doctrine were the 
following titles of practice: 1. Prayer, with precedent purifica- 
tion; 2. Alms; 3. Fasting; 4. The pilgrimage to Mecca. 

1 Except the oth, for reasons given. See Sales’ Koran. 

2 “ Verily, the true religion in the sight of God is Islam,”—A/ Koran, ch, 
1/7. 

3 Chief of these were Gadriel, the medium of God’s revelations; Michael, 

the friend of the Jews; Azrael, the angel of death, and Israfil, who will sound 


the trumpet at the resurrection, £6/is was the devil, whose name indicates 
despair. 
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The Scriptures, which contained everything necessary to salva- 
tion, were comprised in the Koran. This name, from the Arabic 
word Xaraa, to read, has the full force of the Greek Bid/a, the 
books, and of the Latin Scripture, the writings. 

In presenting the earlier portions of the Koran, Mohammed 
conceded that God had revealed His will in writing to the earlier 
prophets—Adam, Seth, Enoch and Abraham—but that these 
Scriptures had been lost. Then, by Divine inspiration, Moses had 
written the Pentateuch, and David many of the Psalms. The re- 
cord of Jesus was found in the Gospels ; and now Mohammed had 
been commissioned as the last of the Apostles, and the seal of the 
prophets, and had presented God’s latest revelation in the Koran. 
To satisfy the taste of a people remarkable for their keen enjoy- 
ment of sensual pleasures, he conceived a heaven which intensi- 
fied and eternally prolonged these pleasures; and to deter them 
from sin he provided an analogous hell, at once horrible and 
eternal. On a white stone of immense size, hidden from all 
eyes, and placed near the throne of the Almighty, all events past 
and future were inscribed, and man’s destiny was as inflexible and 
irremediable as that sung by the Parce of an olden mythology to 
their revolving spindles—stadili Fatorum numine—all that should 
happen to the earth and its helpless inhabitants. 

The Moslem prayed five times in every twenty-four hours, 
facing toward Mecca; the Kebla, or direction in which they 
turned, having been changed from Jerusalem to Mecca. The 
times of prayer were azohdi, before sunrise; adohar, afternoon ; 
almagreb, before sunset ; a/axd, just after sunset, and also be- 
fore the first watch of the night. The purification just before 
prayer was made with water when it could be had, and when 
otherwise, as in the desert, with white sand. Fastings were fre- 
quent and systematic ; there were two Lenten seasons in the 
year. Of these, the great fast, based upon religion and hygiene, 
was kept in the month Ramadan, with great rigor. The pilgrim- 
age to Mecca was to be yearly, if possible in the month Du/ha- 
gia, the last in the Mohammedan year ;! but there were many 
"1 7The months were computed from new moon to new moon, and were 
alternately of thirty and twenty-nine days, They are Maharrem, Safer, Rabié 1, 


Rabié 2, Jumada 1, Jumada 2, Regeb, Xaban, Ramadan, Xawal, Dylcada and 
Dulhagia. 
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exemptions for obvious reasons, such as age, childhood and 
woman’s weakness. Circumcision, long practiced among Eastern 
nations, was adopted as a rite in the new religion. Polygamy 
was legalized and restrained ; the number of wives which each 
believer might take was limited to four. 

Ihave thought it necessary to enter into these few particulars 
because Islam was the great moral motor of Arabian power and 
civilization, and these commonly known facts must be kept in 
mind in the consideration of Arabian progress. 

Such, in brief, was the creed presented by such a man, intel- 
lectually towering above his fellows, to a waiting and receptive 
people, a people worthy of it, or of a better one, grand as it was. 
It appealed to their lively intelligence; it modulated and 
established their ancient and beautiful language as only a great 
epic can do; it utilized their mobility, their endurance, their 
skillin arms, by banding them together for conquest ; it subsidized 
the strong, fleet and beautiful breed of horses, making of horse 
and rider the finest light cavalry in the world. 

Awakened from their quiet and ignorance by the new cry, ‘‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’’ they sprang into mar- 
shaled ranks and were ready to do deeds of national daring. 

They had needed a creed and a teacher to reclaim them from 
idolatry and give them religious coherence; a statesman who 
could unite them into a nation and show them that in union 
alone was national strength ; a leader who could forecast those 
great plans of conquest, the only limit to which was the subjuga- 
tion of the surrounding world. All these characters they found in 
their prophet. 

At the age of twenty-five, Mohammed had married a widow 
named Kadijah, who was forty years old. His new creed, for a 
short time despised and resisted, from the first found favor in her 
eyes and in those of Ali, his nephew, who was also his son in-law, 
having married his daughter Fatima. The, party aroused against 
the prophet on the first promulgation of his doctrine, com- 
pelled him to flee from Mecca to Medina, and gave his creed that 
incipient motion which, like that of a mighty pendulum, should 
increase in scope and power, until it should describe wide arcs of 
oscillation over the East and over the West. 

On the death of Kadijah, the prophet, with the fond fancy of 
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an old man, had married Ayesha, a girl of nine orten years, the 
daughter of a man named Aédda//ah Athic, who, according to a 
strange Arabian custom, has come down to us in history as Adu 
Becre, ‘‘the father of the girl.’’ Thus were presented rival 
claims to the succession—those of Abu Becre, the father-in-law, 
and those of Ali, the son-in-law—claims which have affected the 
orthodoxy and influenced the politics of the Mohammedans from 
that day to this. 

In the eleventh year of the hejira, June 6, A. D. 632, and in 
the sixty-third year of his age, the prophet commended his creed, 
his people and his soul to Allah, and expired in the arms of Ay- 
esha ; but his mission was fully accomplished, his religion was a 
success, and his people were marshaled for conquest. He had 
named no successor, and no mode of electing one; but his com- 
panions assembled at once to supply his place. There was an 
enthusiastic party in favor of Ali; but woman’s influence, com- 
bined with a desire to avert a quarrel between the people of Me- 
dina and those of Mecca, was potent enough to cause the election 
of Abu Becre as the first khalif, or successor. 

Without an investigation of the rival claims, we may say that 
the choice was by no means,injudicious ; the venerable chief vin- 
dicated his fitness by issuing a manifesto, summoning the nation 
to arms, and inciting them to conquer Syria from the Infidel. 
The new war was to propagate the faith, and to place all na- 
tions under the control of believers. Dusky swarms in white 
turbans flocked to the standard. Inadequate arms and scanty 
clothing were more than counterbalanced by zealand hope. The 
first victories would equip them. The camp grew in dimensions 
around Medina, and Kaled was appointed to lead the eager body 
at once to Damascus. 

The instructions of the khalif were at once prudent and phi- 
lanthropic. The generals were to be considerate of their troops, 
for they were all, the meanest of them, J/os/emah, children of the 
true faith. The commander was to take counsel of his officers ; 
it was victory, and not individual fame for which they should 
fight. To the troops he enjoined absolute obedience. To fight 
was honorable, to conquer was the reward direct from the hand 
of Allah, to die for the faith was the greatest glory, and after 
death came the eternal joys of Paradise. 
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The khalif directed moderation and even friendship to the van- 
quished, and protection to the conquered territory. No trees 
should be cut down—they were of inestimable value in those 
warm lands ; no fields should be ravaged ; no dwellings burned ; 
no supplies, except what were needed as stores, should be taken. 
Quarter should be given to those who asked it. In no case should 
the old, women, children, monks and hermits be molested. Such 
were the first instructions of the first khalif to his armies ; such 
the spirit with which Islam began its march. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that they frequently in after times deviated from these bene- 
volent rules; but in so doing they imitated their fierce enemies, 
or occasionally acted under the wild influence of the certaminis 
gaudia, that Berserker fury, which transforms men into lions and 
tigers. 

Mohammedanism, like Christianity, was soon to be divided 
into numerous sects. Chief among these was that of the Sonnites, 
or orthodox ; so named for their adherence to the Sonna, or col- 
lection of the traditional sayings and doings of the prophet. It 
may be compared to the Mishnu and Gemara of the Jewish Tal- 
mud, and was regarded by those who accepted it as a supplement 
to the Koran. The Sonnites considered all other sects as hereti- 
cal, or schismatic. The dissidents were very numerous; the 
largest and most respectable body being that of the Shiites, whose 
views were based upon historical polity. They rejected the 
claims and the khalifates of Abu Becre, Oman and Othman, the 
first three khalifs, and upheld Ali as the rightful claimant, from 
the day of Mohammed’s death. They were ever afterward the 
supporters of the Fatimite khalifs, so called from Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohammed and wife of Ali. 

Out of the Koran the Mohammedan publicists drew the great 
body of their civil law, which is to be principally found in four 
great digests, each tinctured by the religious or sectarian views of 
its compiler. The four doctors, or Imdims, who produced them 
were Abu Hanifa, Malik Ibn Ans, Al Shafetand lon Hanat, ali of 
whom were Sonnites. The principal authority, received in Spain 
soon after the accession of the Ommyades to the throne of Cor- 
dova, was that of Malik Ibn Ans. 

The remaining history must be brief: Under Waled, the gen- 
eral of Abu Becre, the faithful made themselves masters of 
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Damascus, easily wresting it from the Eastern Roman Empire of 
Heraclius on the 23d of August, 634. Persia, long cursed by 
intestine wars, was the next field of victory. From Persia they 
turned their arms eastward and westward. Near the pyramids of 
Egypt they laid the foundations of a city, which they called &/ 
Kahira, or victory, a name which has been corrupted into Cairo. 
They seized Alexandria, a capital of ancient fame and existing 
splendor. ‘They found there, it is said, forty thousand palaces, 
four hundred theaters, and a cluster of forty thousand tributary 
Jews. Six millions of Copts bowed beneath their yoke, and the 
conquest of Egypt was complete. Yet in ignorance of the value 
of books, these men of the sword and of faith gave over the 
magnificent library of Alexandria to the flames. The story has 
been doubted, but there is strong evidence of its truth. When 
John the Grammarian begged for its preservation, Amru, the 
Arabian general in Egypt, wrote to the khalif for orders: 
‘* Either its books agree with the Koran or they do not; if they 
do, they are not needed; if they do not, they should be 
destroyed ;’’ and they went to feed the ovens and heat the baths 
of the city. Thus the grandest, manifold annals of the ancient 
world were lost—an irreparable loss—to history. 

Omar had succeeded Abu Becre. The heated factions intrigued, 
and he was assassinated in 643. Again the expectant Ali was de- 
feated, and Othman became khalif. 

For ten years the westward movement was slow into Africa 
proper. This was in part due to the strength and system of the 
factions—the adherents of Ali and the party in power. The im- 
mediate issue was the assassination of Othman as he sat with the 
open Koran in his lap. And now the party of Ali had become 
so strong that, by something like a popular election at Medina, 
he was placed upon the throne of Mohammed. But this success 
of Ali was by no means the end of trouble. By it the Fatimite 
party was temporarily successful, but their success virtually de- 
clared the former khalifs usurpers, and threatened that schism of 
the faith which was afterward represented by the conflicting doc- 
trines of the Sonnites and Shiites, the former called by D’ Herbe- 
lot ‘* the Catholics of Moslemism,’’ and the latter ‘‘a Protestant 
sect, whose green slippers were an abomination to their enemies.’’ 
The suspicion and contention around the khalif’s throne obliged 
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Ali to check the foreign career of his troops, in order to protect 
his power at home. He found an uncompromising enemy in 
Moavia, the general of Othman, who had a large force in the 
field, and who refused to recognize the validity of his election. 
Besides, Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, and daughter of the 
first khalif, was still living, and denied his claims. She even took 
the field against him. 

Thus Ali, having vindicated his pretensions, and having tasted 
the sweets of authority for a very brief period, fell, like his two 
predecessors, under the knife of the assassin, sincerely mourned 
by his admiring adherents. To them it was not a mere choice, 
but a principle. They called and considered him MWasz, the 
executor of Mohammed; JZortada, beloved of God ; Esed Allah 
Alzalid, the victorious lion of God. Among the Persian con- 
verts he was known as Faid A/anwar, the distributor of lights 
and graces, and Shah Mordman, the king of men. I dwell upon 
this character of Ali, because his claims were to operate long 
after his death in the deposition and dethronement of rival 
dynasties. 

This Moavia, or more correctly Muawiyah Ibn Abi Sufyan, a 
near relative of the prophet, and of the house of Ummeyah, had 
declared himself khalif before the death of Ali, and now proceed- 
ed to make good his claims. With him was established the dy- 
nasty of the Ommyades, which was to play so distinguished a 
part in the future history. 

And here we must pause for a moment, to note the important 
change in the seat of the khalifate from Medina to Damascus, 
which was to be the headquarters hereafter of the house of Umme- 
yah. It was a great step, prompted by a wise judgment. The 
city was beautiful for situation. Mohammed had called it an 
earthly paradise, and when he beheld it from a rocky eminence, 
refused to enter it, because, he said, only one paradise was allotted 
to man, and he preferred that which awaited him hereafter. It 
was more central than Mecca or Medina; it had a good Mediter- 
ranean port at Beirut, only fifty-eight miles distant ; caravans 
converged to it with the trade of Bagdad, Mecca and Aleppo ; and 
by Beirut and Acre it was in ready sea communication with the 
northern coast of Africa. It presented peculiar attractions to the 
inhabitants of the rocks and sands of Arabia; its minarets have 
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been compared to ‘‘a fleet sailing through a sea of verdure.’’ 
Abana and Pharpar, the modern Barada and Phege, watered it in 
full flow. The enthusiastic description of Lamartine' presents 
it to us as it appeared to the Arabian eye. They saw as he did, 
from a fissure in a rocky summit—‘‘ le plus magnifique et la plus 
etrange horizon qui est jamais etonne un regard d’homme.’’ The 
eye falls at first upon a city surrounded by its walls of black aud 
yellow marble, flanked from distance to distance by innumerable 
square towers, crowned with sculptured battlements, over which 
rise forests of minarets of every form; furrowed by the seven 
branches of its rivers, and its brooks without number. Thus the 
vision extends 1n a labyrinth of flower gardens, fruit trees and 
sycamores. 

This change in the seat of government was made by Muawiyah 
in the year 673. From this point were directed the conquests of 
Islam in all directions until the overthrow of the Ommyades, 
and the accession of the house of Al Abas, known as the Abbassi- 
des, in 746.” 

With this slight statement of the rise of the khalifate and the 
claims of the rival houses, we may leave the chronicle of the 
khalifs behind us. It is not germain to our present purpose to 
pursue their fortunes. As we proceed westward in northern 
Africa, with their victorious generals, their names and deeds grow 
dim, while those of their conquering Ameers absorb all our inter- 
est. These generals advanced step by step, fighting hard for 
what they earned, subduing, proselyting, founding cities, building 
mosques, establishing schools. A//ah i/ Allah—God is God, found 
everywhere an answering echo, A//ah achbar—God is victorious ; 
until Ocba, strong in arms and in the faith, having founded or re- 
built the city of Kairwan, pushed forward to where the river Sus 
rolls its tribute into the Atlantic, and spurring his steed into the 
surf until the waves reached his saddle girths, cried out, ‘‘O Al- 
lah, if these deep waters did not restrain me, I would press still 
onward to carry further the knowledge of thy sacred name and 
holy law.’’ 

But the Berbers gathered in his rear, and caused him to halt 
and temporize. To subdue them, and to transform them from 

1Voyage en Orient. 

2So called from Al Abas, the uncle of Mohammed. 
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enemies into valiant soldiers of the faith, was the work of another 
commander, upon the consideration of whose labors and success 
we now enter. 


——___— 


II. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONQUEST. 


The victorious general whose proud fortune it was to carry 
the arms and faith of the prophet into Spain, was Musa, or 
Moses, the son of Nosseyr. His father Nosseyr was a manu- 
mitted slave of Abdu-l-’azis, the khalif’s brother, and Musa, 
during his youth and before his appearance at the head of an 
army in Africa, had displayed the high qualities which caused his 
preferment to that important command. When, at an earlier 
period, the khalif, Abdu-l-malek had appointed his younger 
brother to the government of Basrah, Musa was considered so sa- 
gacious that he had been sent with him as wizir and counselor.! 
And when Abdul-a-zis Ibn-Meruan was made governor of Egypt, 
he re-called Hassan, the general appointed by the khalif, and 
gave the command in Mauritania to Musa. ‘The speedy arrival 
of Hassan with the news of successful b:ttles against the Berbers, 
inflamed the Moslem curiosity and zeal, and so vindicated the 
generalship of Hassan, that an order of the khalif confirmed 
him in his possession, but Abdu-l-’azis, with a rare sagacity in 
reading character, and exercising a bold discretion, refused to obey 
the order, tore the diploma of Hassan in pieces, and wrote ardent 
letters to the khalif? in defense of his action. ‘The successor of 
Mohammed was angry, but the rapid advance and successive vic- 
tories of Musa, and the brilliant tokens of conquest in the amount 
of booty, and the number of slaves which the khalif received, 
appeased his wrath and reconciled him to the change of com- 
manders. From Abdu-l-’azis Musa received a general letter of 
conquest wherever in Northern Africa enemies of the faith could 
be found.® 

In a few words we may trace the lineaments of this distinguished 





1 Al-makkari. 2. App. Hi. 

2 Al-makkari. 2. App. “iv. 

3 His appointment was not, however, ratified by the khalif until ten years 
later, A. H, 88. Mahom. Dyn. i. 510. 
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chieftain. His portrait has been drawn by friendly and hostile 
hand. Eliminating all prejudice, he was a remarkable man, an 
accomplished general, a valiant soldier, an enthusiast in religion, 
instant in prayer, an eloquent preacher, and if he was to the 
Spanish historian a ferocious man, he is also allowed to have been 
prudent in his counsels and ready in execution.! 

Once in a season of great-drought, he prayed fervently for 
rain, and refreshing torrents had followed in answer to his petition. 
The very words of that prayer were constantly repeated, and were 
even used nine centuries after by the Moriscoes in southern Spain.” 

Nor were supernatural auguries of his success wanting to his 
credulous troops. On his arrival to take command, while review- 
ing the first division of his army, a sparrow flew down and lighted 
upon the folds of his robe upon his breast. Catching the bird, 
he cut its throat, smeared his garments with its blood, and pluck- 
ing its feathers scattered them in the air, crying out: ‘‘ By the 
Master of the Ka’bah! victory is ours, if such be the will of the 
Almighty.’’? The Arab historians report at length his sermons 
and harangues to the soldiers; and although we may doubt their 
authenticity, they are valuable as traditions of the power of his 
eloquence. 

Such was the man to whom was reserved the conquest of Spain. 
He remodeled his army; paid the troops three times their arrears 
of pay, and told them to imitate him in his well-doing, and re- 
prove him when they found him in error. It is not to our pur- 
pose to describe in detail his conquests in Africa. 

The regions watered by the Sus, as it flows through western 
Africa, are called by the Arabs Swus-e/-Adani, or that nearest to 
eastern Africa, and Sws-e/-Aksa, or the farthest. To this Atlantic 
limit Musa led his armies with constant movement—first invading 
the frontiers of e/ Adani, and soon making his power felt through- 
out the whole land. His diplomacy was equal to his soldiership. 
To appease the khalif, and to retain the favor of the governor of 
Egypt, he sent vast booty and many slaves, and thus bought the 
sanction of his mercenary superiors. 





1Hombre feroz, en sus consejos prudente, yen laexecution pronto. Mariana 
it. 283. 

2 Mahom. Dyn, i, 801. 

3 1b, t. App. iv. 
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On the other hand, turning to his enemies, who, having felt 
the power of his arm, were ready to treat with him, he taxed his 
eloquence to make them believe that they were engaged in an 
unnatural strife, because they were Au/ad-Arabi, the sons of the 
Arabs, of the same race, and destined to share in the same victo- 
rious fortunes as himself and his Eastern troops. 

This was a master stroke of policy. There were, in reality, 
too many points of congeniality between the invaders and the in- 
vaded for even the most ignorant and unreflecting to doubt the 
advantage of their union. They were similar in their nomadic 
or semi-nomadic habits ; among them were traditions of identity 
of origin. Some of them were nominal Christians in belief, 
made so by the power of the lower empire; among them were 
many Jews, who were the easy allies of the Moslems, who did 
less indignity to the prophet, in that they rejected the Nazarene, 
and who honored him for his adoption of their theogonal and 
historical books; who, ina word, found a common origin in the 
loins of Abraham and the semi-brotherhood of Isaac and Ishmael. 
The most ignorant of the Berbers were idolators, but many of 
them had been already moslemized by contact with the earlier 
invaders. 

The results of this policy were immediate and cheering. South- 
ward, from Kairwan, the people of Gadames and along the upper 
line of the great desert joined his standard to the number of 
twelve thousand picked men. The war in Africa was at an end; 
a powerful auxiliary instrument was placed in Musa’s hands, 
while in Egypt and Damascus the encomiums were loud of a com- 
mander who could convert a realm to the Faith without the shed- 
ding of blood. 

It was now the year 88 of the hejira (A. D. 706). In view of 
these great successes, the khalif confirmed and enlarged the ap- 
pointment which Musa had _ received from Abdu-l-Azir in 
the year 79', nearly ten years before. He was now to be supreme 
commander, subject only to the khalif, with the title of Ameer 
of Africa. Large reinforcements were sent him from Egypt, who 
should strengthen the faith and cement the bonds of the con- 
verted nations; and thus, without the knowledge of the khalif, 
with Africa and Mauritania nominally moslemized, he was making 
ready for the greatest exploit yet proposed to the Arabian arms, 
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the one of far more immediate concern to Europe, its Chris- 
tianity and its growing civilization. 

To second him in his coming adventures, Musa had six sons,? 
four of whom figure largely in his history. Of these the eldest, 
Abdullah, had, as early as A.D. 704, conducted the first Moslem fleet 
from Eastern Africa into the Mediterranean, with which he had 
landed on the shores of Sicily and ravaged its coasts. Abdullah 
was now placed in command of the frontier of Kairwan. Abdu-l- 
Azis, his second son, kept up the communication between this 
sea-coast frontier, through what are now Tripoli and Barca, with 
Egypt; while from the valley of Sus-el Aksa, whither he had 
penetrated, his son M2ruan, marched upon Tangiers, the ancient 
capital of Mauritania Tingitana. 

It is a question of little moment to which of the Arabian cap- 
tains Tangier surrendered: Musa, Merwan and Tarik have each 
been mentioned as the taker of the town. What we know is that, 
as soon as it surrendered, Musa garrisoned it with a force variously 
stated at from ten thousand to nineteen thousand men? 

Rising in gentle amphitheater from the sea, and looking di- 
rectly across to the bluffs of Spain from the center of its broad- 
armed bay, Tangier has been called the key of the straits; while 
it had changed nationalities, true to its name,’ it had never been 
captured by assault. 

The command of the garrison was given to one who had proved 
himself tireless and active in the advance, Tarik Ibn-Zeyad Ibn- 
Abdillah, a man of whose origin there are conflicting accounts, 
but who is represented in some chronicles as a Berber,? who 
united to his native character the enthusiasm of a proselyte. He 
is also known as Tarik-el-Tuerto, or the one-eyed. 

This restless spirit did not long remain inactive. He directed 
his arms against Ceuta or Septa, then held by a Gothic general 
for the king of Spain, but he was not successful in capturing it. 

What had now been done may be regarded as the prologue to 
the magnificent drama of the conquest of Spain. The invaders 
had secured their point ad’ apput, and Musa established his African 
power firmly by placing among the conquered allies Arabians 





1 Tandja, the city protected by the Lord. 
2 It is more probable that he was an Oriental, who played so prominent a part 
in the conversion of the Berbes, that he was greatly honored by them. 
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learned in theology, who taught them the doctrines of the Koran, 
and gave moral consolidation to a mixed people who had received 
the blood and been confused by the tenets of Numidians, Romans, 
Vandals and Greeks, but the majority of whom were native Berbers— 
children of the soil. ‘Thus he was making the Moors, whom he 
had called Aulad-Arabi, true sons of the Arabs in religious faith and 
practice. Without this conversion of an entire people—this 
moral prelizainary—his efforts would have been painful and slow, 
if not entirely vain. 

If now we leave the Arabian invaders for a brief space, to cast 
a glance across the strait, we shall find the Gothic monarchy of 
Spain in no condition to resist the threatened incursion. The con- 
trast is great and striking. The Arabians, as we have seen, had 
been for nearly a century inthe field and in motion. Soldiers for 
three generations, every man was reduced to muscle and was in 
fighting order. Their successive conquests had given them wealth 
and prestige, added to endurance and experience. They were 
soldiers of the Faith, and the meanest among them might aspire 
to the highest earthly honors, while he was sure of immortal joys 
in heaven. ‘Thus to brave hardship and suffering was their daily 
lot ; to fight was their vocation; todie was happiness. Their long 
and arduous campaigns had taught them practical strategy, the 
military grasp of a territory; while in battle they had acquired 
a system of tactics suited to the age, and great skill in arms. 

Very different was the condition of things in the Peninsula. 

Western Rome had fallen supine under the Northern sword; 
Spain had submitted to the Goths; and now these Goths had ex- 
pended their vigor and had become Romans in effiminacy, while 
the Arab-Moors were the finest and readiest troops in the world. 
Such, without questioning the coming history, were the condi- 
tions of the future struggle. The Goths stationary and feeble; 
the Arab- Moors pledged to attack and conquer them, and in all 
points able to redeem their pledge The prophecy is quoted tra- 
ditionally of Mohammed, or of his wife Ayesha: ‘‘I have seen 
before my eyes the East and the West, and every one of the re- 
gions comprised in them shall be subdued to my people.” 
In fulfillment of this prophecy, they had reached the straits, 
and could see as in a picture the green land on the opposite side. 
They held Tangier in a grasp of steel. The’ last stronghold of 
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the Goths was Ceuta, and the longing eyes of Musa and his gen- 
erals were fixed on the green island of Andalus. Conquer it 
he would; but how? The plan of the campaign was not yet 
devised. 

The miserable condition of Spain will disclose itself at every 
step, but we must now pause to give a few statistics of its imme- 
diate antecedents. From these we may at least philosophize, 
without being satisfied of the exact dates and details of events. 
We have entered upon the region of chronicle, fullof legend and 
tradition, where historians disagree, and where it is exceedingly 
difficult to discern the truth. The Arabians knew but little of the 
Goths, whom they despised, and they constantly ignore their own 
defeats. On the other hand the Spanish historians willfully con- 
ceal or misrepresent the Arabian history, because it contains the 
humiliating story of their own disasters. Even Mariana, the best 
of the standard authorities, calls them ‘‘a ruthless warlike na- 
tion, hostile to science and polite literature,’’ while all the world 
knows that they introduced into Spain a culture far beyond any 
that the West could boast; that to them is due the literature, 


science and art, mathematical analysis, chemistry and pharmacy, 
upon which our present civilization is built, as upon an enduring 
foundation. The Arabians garnered and preserved in the schools 
of Seville, Cordova and Toledo, that matchless Greek learning, 
the knowledge of which had been lost in western Europe. 


When the Gothic king Egica died, in November 701, his son 
Wittiza, who had been appointed governor of Gallicia, hastened 
to Toledo, and was anointed king on the 15th of November in 
that year. ‘The first years of his reign were full of promise; to 
the expectant court he set an example of regular life, and a deter- 
mination to repress evil... Those who had been unjustly exiled 
he recalled, and restored their possessions. But it was the early 
promise of a Nero, the false manifestoof a Henry VIII. Hesoon 
plunged into a career of private vice and public crime. To gra- 
tify his vanity, he surrounded himself with flatterers; to satisfy 
his lusts he took numerous concubines, and encouraged his cour- 





1Verdad es que al principio, Wittiza dio muestra de buen principe, de querer 
volver por la inocencia, y reprimir la maldad. Mariana ii, 369. 
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tiers todo so. He went much further, he permitted the priests 
and monks to marry, or to keep mistresses.' and human frailty, 
with such august example, found the permission a pleasant one. 
He gave the Jews new privileges, which were a scandal in Chris- 
tian eyes. By bold edicts, he set the pope at defiance, and at 
length shook off his allegiance entirely ; and when the church of 
Toledo opposed him in these wicked measures, he declared that 
it should have two husbands or primates, and thus he appointed 
his brother in blood and in sin, Oppas, joint archbishop of Tole- 
do, and metropolitan of Spain. In order to bring this about, he 
had first deposed the pious but feeble Bishop Gunderik,? and ap- 
pointed Sindaredo in his stead ; and now under the two husbands, 
Sindaredo and Oppas, the refractory bride of Christ was reduced 
to a sordid and servile submission. 

These disorders and debaucheries disgusted the court and the 
people, whom they could not fail to contaminate ; in the midst of 
their folly, they scorned the fool, and began to cast their eyes to 
the lineage of a former monarch, Chindasuinto, with the | u-pose 
of bringing it to the throne. Wittiza divined the purpose, and 
made haste to defeat it. 

Recesuinto, the son of Chindasuinto, had died, leaving no heir, 
and had been succeeded by the good Wamba, in the year 672; 
but in those stormy times the reigns were short, and there were 
still living two sons of Chindasuinto—Theodofredo and Favila, 
the former duke of Cordova, and the latter duke of Cantabria and 
Biscay, to whom the hearts of the people turned for help in this 
sore emergency. These Wittiza determined to destroy, with their 
offspring. Theodofredo wisely kept himself out of the king’s 
reach, but Favila, not so prudent, was taken and put to death ; and 
Wittiza was guilty of the monstrous crime of seizing and outraging 
his wife. But a son of Favila, named Pelayo, escaped, and was to 
become famous as the center ofa valiant band, who were to begin 
the restoration of the Spanish monarchy, after the Arab-Moors 
had entirely subverted that of the Goths. Thus the wicked work 
of Wittiza was but half accomplished. The blood which he had 





‘1Ley abominable y fea, pero que a muchos, y alos mas dio gusto, 2d. 77. 370. 
2Mariana it. 373. 
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shed was to spring up in the form of valiant soldiers, the bulwark 
of Christendom against the infidel Saracens.! 

When the Gothic monarch could no longer fail to see how odi- 
ous he had become to all his people, he determined to enfeeble, if 
he could not pacify them. He gave orders to dismantle the for- 
tresses and destroy the strong walls of most of the Spanish cities, 
that treason might not shelter itself in citadels. He exempted, 
among others, Toledo, and even strengthened it, as a stronghold 
for himself; and the distant posts in the north of Leon and As- 
toga, which should secure his power. 

Vaunting as a reason the tranquillity of the realm, and claiming 
to act in the interests of peace, he disarmed the people. Thus, 
while in the words of the chronicle, ‘‘Wittiza, the wicked, taught 
all Spain to sin,’’ he left the sinners impotent against any retribu- 
tive revolution or invasion.” 

Whether Wittiza came toa tragical end, having been killed in a 
a conspiracy of which Roderik was the head,*? or whether, when 
at the acme of his ill-doing, he djed a natural death, is by no 
means clear; but it is certain that in the tenth year of his reign 
(early in the year 711) he died, and such was the contest for the 
throne, and the odium upon his lineage, that his sons, Eba and 
Siseburto, were not acceptable to the people.* It is stated, and 
is not improbable, th it the widow of Wittiza was declared regent 
pending the minority of her son. 








1 Amid many conflicting accounts, the historian must establish his hypothe- 
sis, and work out the solution which seems most probable Some assert that 
Theodofredo was the father of Roderik, while modern researches have proved ~ 
this to be improbable. Muriana states the complex lineage thus: The daughter 
of Chindasuinto had married a valiant Greek exile of the lower empire, named 
Ardebasto, and their son, Ervizio, reigned for a few monthsonly. Ervigio left 
a daughter named Cixilona, who married Egica, the nephew of Wamba. From 
this marriage sprang Wittiza and Oppas, and a daughter who is supposed to 
have married Count Julian. There is nothing which positively controverts this 
statement. What follows is much more doubtful. It is that Theodofredo, the 
second son of Chindasuinto by his wife Ricilona, was the father of Roderik— 
“peste tison y fuego de Espana.” 

21 must not fail to mention that Wittiza is not without a historic champion, 
in Don Gregorio Mayans,— Defensa de Wittiza, Valencia, 1772. 

3Rodericus Toletanus, Bishop Roderik of Toledo. 

‘These very names are doubtful. Ibun-el-Kuttiyah (quoted by Al makkari) 
calls the sons of Wittiza—Almond, Romalah, and Artabas, 
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But all claimants were doomed to disappointment when Roder- 
ik seized the throne, and became the king of all Gothic Spain 
Discarding the opinion that he was the son of Theodofredo, and 
that he was even of royal blood,' we may be sure that he was one 
of the principal families, and that he had attained a high reputa- 
tion as a distinguished cavalry commander. He had gathered 
around him a strong party of adherents, who hoped to enrich 
themselves by his elevation, and had, during the reign of Wittiza, 
been promoted to stations of honor and power. 

The opportunity came, and he seized it ; headed a rebellion at 
Cordova, which grew by rapid accretion, and met with little op- 
position in placing the crown upon his own head. Indeed many 
have thought that he was called to the throne by the grandees of 
the court.2._ Both stories are probably true ; they helped him to 
do what he was determined and able to do for himself. The peo- 
ple of Spain seem to have thought his accession a remedy for all 
existing evils. Of great physical strength, accustomed to toils 
and hunger, to extremes of colfl and heat, and loss of sleep, his 
heart was brave enough to dare any adventure.* He was extremely 
liberal, and had a physical magnetism which drew all men to 
him. 

But there was a potent and poisonous anodyne in the crown 
and mantle of a Gothic king. Roderik already an old man fell 
at once into the luxurious and enervate condition of his predeces- 
sors, and whilethe techbir was sounding its wild alarum just across 
the strait he and his lotus-eating court were dreaming away the 
hours, in fatal ignorance of their danger. The picture drawn by 
the historian is grandemente miserabile. The time was passed at the 
festive board, with delicate dishes and wine. catering to luxurious 
vice, while the feasters had lost all their skill in arms, and were 
impotent should they be brought to blows with an enemy. 





1So says Al-mak., Mah. Dyn, i, 254. Ibn Hayyan, in his A/u&¢adis, says the 
same. 

2 Por voto, como muchos sienten, de les grandes. Mar. it. 375. 

3 El cuerpo endurecido con los trabajos, acostumbrado a la hambre, frio y 
calores falta de sueno; el corazon osado para acometer qualquiera hazana. 

Mar. it. 376. 

4Todo era convitas, manjares delicados y vino * * * pero muy inhabiles 

ponaacudir a las armas fe. Afar. it. 375. 
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He improved and ornamented the palace at Cordova, which 
the Moors afterward called by his name; but he pursued the poli- 
cy of Wittiza in demolishing the remaining strongholds in Cas- 
tile and Andalusia, and thus madly facilitated the task of the 
coming Saracens. It is said, but is hardly probable, that he re- 
called Pelayo, and made him his frofospatorio. It is more cer- 
tain that he feared the sons of Wittiza, who had fled at his accession 
into Mauritania, and were probably quiet fomentors of the trea- 
son which cost him his throne. 

There is nothing to contradict the story that Roderik had 
married, before his accession, a Moorish princess named Elyata, 
The vessel in which she had been voyaging had been driven 
ashore at Denia, a fortress on the Mediterranean under his com- 
mand, and when it came careering upon the shore it was at first 
thought to be but the avant courier of an African invasion. It 
proved to be a helpless bark containing a great treasure. The 
Moorish maiden and her attendants were hospitably cared for, 
and ‘after the first sadness of her captivity was over, she submitted 
cheerfully to her fate. She embraced Christianity, and became 
the willing bride of Roderik,’ under the name of Exilona ; but 
she was to become more famous as connected with the tragical 
fate of another husband, into whose hands she fell when Roderik 
had passed away from the stormy scene. 

Let us recur briefly to the military situation at this juncture. 
The only stronghold of the Goths on the African coast was now 
the town of Ceuta—a corruption of septem, from the seven hills 
on which it was built—with its comarca, which was strongly gar- 
risoned, and commanded by a general called by the Spaniards 
Julian, and by the Moors Ilyan, and whose real name was _proba- 
bly CElianus or Olianus.?  Jutting out into the sea, just west of 
Ceuta, is a rocky promontory three miles long, and connected 
with the main land by a narrow isthmus. This peninsula, known 
to the ancients as AZons Abyle, seems to beckon to Mons Calpe on 
the Spanish shore, since known as the Rock of Gibraltar, and the 
two are called the Pillars of Hercules, upon which, in recognition 





1The romance of the story may be found in one of Irving’s charming Span- 
ish papers— Zhe loves of Roderik and Exilona. 
2 The chronicle of King Alonzo calls him Illan, which,with the liquid /,would 
be pronounced //yan. 
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of the timid navigation of the ancient world, were inscribed the 
words We plus ultra. Thestrait or narrow passage between, open- 
ed in some primeval convulsion of the earth,! is about twelve 
miles in length from Cape Spartel to Ceuta in Africa, and from 
Cape Trafalgar to Europa point on the Spanish coast. The nar- 
rowest point is at Tarifa, where the distance across is about twelve 
miles. A constant current eastward from the Atlantic of about 
two miles an hour supplies the losses of the Mediterranean, by 
evaporation, and makes western navigation difficult when western 
storms prevail.” 

Just west of Gibraltar, on the Spanish coast, is the bay, formed 
by the headlands of Cabrita and Europa points; it is five miles 
wide by about eight miles in length, and although exposed to the 
sudden fury of a wind called ‘‘ the levanter’’—‘‘the tyrant of Gib- 
raltar’’! —isa tolerable harbor which in modern times has been ren- 
dered moresecure by the moles of Gibraltar. Algeciras, the Portus 
Albus of the Romans, lies on the western shore of the bay nine 
miles around from Gibraltar ; it was called by the Arab-Moors 
Jeziratu 1-Khadra, or the Green Island, which name is now trans- 
ferred to the small island lying near it called /s/a Verde. 

I have spared the reader the pains of searching for these topo- 
graphical details, that his fancy may not be trammeled in realiz- 
ing the picture of the eventful passage soon to be made, 
which was to change the complexion of Spanish history for all 
coming time. Events might delay or hasten it, but it was imminent. 
and certain. Northern Africa was conquered ; nothing remained to 
tempt the moving mass of eastern valor and fanaticism, and Musa 
was already counseling with Tarik to make preparations for a 
descent on Andalus, when an unforeseen event occurred which 
anticipated their fondest hopes and, opening the gates of Spain, 
ushered them into a fair field and no favor, which was all that 
they wanted, within its borders. Henry Copper. 





1 The geological formation of the Spanish headlands belongs to the African, 
and differs from the Spanish inland. The Phcenicians had a tradition that a 
canal had been cut across an isthmus which united the continents, and by its 
gradual widening had become the strait. 

20’Shea. 
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THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF LUTHER. 


SECOND PAPER. 


OMETIME in 1497, probably quite early in the year, Luther 
set out for Magdeburg to attend a school recently opened 
by the Franciscans, and from this time he knew Mansfeld only 
as an occasional visitor to his father’s house. A comrade went 
with him, Hans Reinecke, ‘‘ who grew up to be an able man, and 
earned great regard in these lands by reason of his worth’’ (Me- 
lanchthon). Lu.uther’s friendship for Reinecke was a life-long 
one; we find him writing in 1536 to Reinecke ‘‘as to my best 
friend,’’ toconsole him for the death of his wife ; when Reinecke 
himself died, two years later, during a severe illness of Luther’s, 
it was thought best to put off telling him of it. He writes to a 
Magdeburg burgomaster who claimed old acquaintance : 


‘It is true that I did meet you at the house of Dr. Paul Moss- 
hauer (not in your own), when he was an official and you were 
at sundry times his guest, while I and Hans Reinecke were at- 
tending the school of the Null-brothers.’’! 


Going to school away from home was no light matter in those 
days to a lad of Luther’s class, or even to one whose parents were 
better provided with worldly goods. He was sent forth with a 
mere pittance and his father’s blessing, full indeed of thirst for 
knowledge, but bid to shift for himself during these years of his ap- 
prenticeship to the Muses, his wander jahre. He and his fellows 
begged their bread from door to door, singing either songs com- 
posed to excite the compassion of the people, or German hymns at 
the great festivals of the Church year. In some cases, if a city 
stinted its charities too closely, or the school were insufficient, the 
scholars betook themselves in a body to some other. For this and 
other reasons they were organized in a sort of guild, in which the 
older scholars or dacchantes bore rule, and the younger fagged. 
When we recollect that some of them spent ten, twenty or thirty 
years in going to school, we can see how the habits and tastes 
fostered by this vagabond life took deep root in congenial minds, 
and the poor scholar sank into the vagabond rogue, quack-salver 





1 De Wette iv. 686-9 ; v. 126; ii. 212 (Letter to Claus Sturm, 1524). 
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or ballad-singer—a transformation that often took place. This 
usage lasted till Luther’s later years, and in a measure to our own 
days. He says: 

‘** Despise me not those comrades that cry before your door Pan- 
em propter Deum, and sing the bread roundelay, thou that hearest 
(as this Psalm says) that great princes and lords sing also. I too 
was just such a colt to gather pieces—farteken-hengst—and before 
now have got my bread at the doors of the houses, especially at 
Eisenach, my own dear city, albeit afterward my dear father with 
all love and faithfulness did keep me at Erfurt University, and 
helped me to where I am by the toilsome sweat of his brow and 
his labor. But for all that I was just such a colt.’”! 

Their mendicant expeditions were sometimes extended from 
the towns to the neighboring villages, and at Christmas especially 
they seem to have taken the place filled in England by the waits. 
Luther says : 


“‘Once upon a time, when I was a little lad,it happened thus to 
me and my comrades, with whom I used to gather the pieces 
wherewith to support us in our studies. For it was at Christmas 
and we were going through the hamlets from house to house, 
and singing in four parts the customary hymns about the little 
child Jesus born in Bethlehem.? 


‘*We happened before a boor’s farm-house that stood by itself at 
the end of the village, and when the boor heard us sing he came 
forth and asked with coarse boorish words: ‘Where are ye, ye 
rogues ?’ and at the same time brought some sausages with him to 
give us. But wewere sore affrighted, so that we fled this way and 
that, albeit we knew of no just cause for fright, and the boor with 
great good will would give us the sausages—save that very likely 

1Sermon, that the Children be kept at School (1530). 

*Perhaps the Christmas hymn already quoted, or possibly one of the bilin- 
guar hymns (Latin and German), which formed the transition from the hymns 
of the Church service to those thit were purely popular. These would be es- 
pecially suitable to the use of these young Latinists in singing to the common 
people. Of the few that are still preserved, one begins : 








** Puer natus tn Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, 
Unde gaudet Jerusalem ; 
Flallelujah ! 


‘“* Ein kind gebohr'n su Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem. 
Des freuet sich Jerusalem ; 
Alleluja !” 
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we were made timid by daily threats and cruelty, such as the 
school-masters were wont to use upon the poor scholars, and so 
took fright the readier at any sudden alarm. But at last the boor 
called us back from our flight, and we laid aside our fear and ran 
to him and had of him the sausages that he was holding out to us.’’ 


For all this he was no advocate of coddling children ; he thought 
that ‘‘. ... young folk should learn to endure suffering and hard- 
ship, for it will do them no harm.’”! 

We have seen him ascribe the superior ability of poor folk’s 
children to the privations to which they were subjected. He 
says that such children 

* saan . grew up on bread and water handsome, fuller and 
stronger in body than those of the rich, that had every day their fill 
of sodden and roast, and of everything that is good.’”* 

‘* Were we to use simple food without the outlandish condiments 
that tickle the palate, then would we, doubtless, enjoy longer life. 
When I was a lad, the more part even of the rich drank water, 
and ate the simplest food, and the easiest to get. Some scarcely 
ever tasted wine up to their thirtieth year. Nowadays the very 
lads are used to wine, and to those foreign and highly spiced 
GISROS. 5s osc cass What wonder is it, then, if they do not live 
out half their days, and very few of them reach their fiftieth year? 
As the eating of an apple brought in death, so we are giving up 
what was left us of life for the sake of luxury and variety in eating.®”’ 

‘*To me our Lord God hath given a sound body up to my 
fiftieth year.”’ 

This last statement is to be taken with some allowance, as 
meaning that he was kept free from illness of a chronic or malig- 
nant type. Ratzenberger, who was court physician to the Elector 
of Saxony and attended Luther’s own family, tells us that Luther 
was ill of a violent fever during this stay in Magdeburg, and that 
one day when the people of the house were all at church, he 
crept on his hands and knees to the kitchen, and took a gulp of 
cold water, which, according to the medical ideas current at that 
time, and even as late as the present century, ought to have been 
the end of him; but nobody in our days will think it due to mi- 
raculous interposition that he was fully cured. He could hardly 
have maintained unimpaired health while leading a life of such 
hardship, unless he had possessed a constitution of remarkable 
strength. He evidently desired to save other lads from such 





1Enarrationes in Genesin xliii. 23 (1546). 
2 Enarrationes in xv. Psalmos Graduum (1540). 
3 Enarrationes in Genesin; xi. 10 (1546). 
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experiences, for he proposes to the burghers to set up schools that 
should make it needless : 

‘*Mayhap you will say: ‘Yes; but who can make shift to spare 
his children and bring them up like lords? They must stay at 
home and work.’ I answer: It is not my meaning that you 
should set up such schools as we have had heretofore, where a 
lad was learning his Donatus and his Alexander for twenty or it 
may be thirty years, and never learned them at that. It is an- 
other world now, and goes on after another sort. My meaning 
is that one let his lads go to such schools [as ye see I would have} 
one or two hours a day, and be none the less busy at home the 
rest of the time, learning a craft or what ye will, that thus the 
two may go together while these folks are young and can wait.’”! 

What sort of a school this of the Franciscans at Eisenach was, we 
can guess from his unvaried style of contemptuous allusion to the 
schools that were carried on by the religious orders, where (as he 
said) the children learnt nothing but to read, sing and pray. We 
have some direct and specific evidence in the fact that he calls 
then nullities—m//-brothers,—and also in the brevity of his stay 
at Magdeburg ; he calls it a year, but it must have been something 
less.2. It was of course a ¢rivial school, one where the “77v/um or 
lower three of the seven liberal arts were taught, to wit: gram- 
mar, logic and rhetoric. The discipline was modeled upon that 
of the cloister, and was exceedihgly severe in the wrong direc- 
tion: 

‘Solomon [in Ecclesiastes xi. 9] is a right kingly schoolmaster. 
He forbids not the youth to consort with the people or to make 
merry, as the monks do with their scholars, whereby these become 
mere wooden blockheads, as even Anselm, the mother of all 
monks, [!] has said: ‘For a young man to be thus enervated and 
withdrawn from fellowship with the people, is as if a fine young 
tree, that is able to bear fruit, were to be planted ina narrow pot.’ 
For in this case the Monks played the gaoler with the youths that 
they taught (as people put birds in cages) that they might 





1 Exhortation to the Councilors of the German cities (1524). 

2Luther’s memory for dates and numbers we believe was not his strongest 
point. He entered the University of Eufurt in 1501 in his eighteenth year; 
he says he spent his previous four years at Eisenach, and the year before that, 
his fourteenth, at Magdeburg. These last data must be taken as spoken loosely 
to avoid regarding them as innaccurate. Ericeus—a dubious authority— (fol- 
lowing Rérer?) makes Luther say that he was certainly born in 1484, which 
he certainly was not ; but probably he did say so. He could not recal with cer- 
tainty in later years the date of his visit to Rome. 
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not see nor hear people, nor consort with any. But it is 
perilous for the young to be thus alone, thus disparted from every 
one. Therefore should young people be let see and hear and gain 
all sorts of experience, that they may attain to good breeding and 
acquit themselves with credit. Nothing good is effected by 
such overbearing, monkish constraint, which is altogether hurtful 
to young people. Frolick and delight are as highly needful to 
them as is their eating and drinking, for they make them so much 
the better in health.’”! 


It is noteworthy that his allusions to Magdeburg are exceedingly 
few, although it was, at the time of his stay, the home of quite a 
number of churchmen, who were characterized by the boldest re- 
formatory spirit. The Archbishop Ernest was one of these, but 
the greatest was Andreas Proles, an Augustinian who nearly an- 
ticipated our Martin by beginning the Reformation himself, and 
who prophesied that itwascloseat hand. SotooDr. John Scheyr- 
ing and Andrew Kaugisdorf* were preaching in the Cathedral, 
and Ludolph Kastrik in the Southwark, of Magdeburg; all of them 
notable for their free and bold censures of faults of the clergy. 
But the lad seems to have come into contact with none of them; 
in later years he speaks of Proles as one of whom he had heard, 
but had never known at first hand. Here, however, is one very 
distinct recollection that he did carry away from the city : 


‘*T have seen with these eyes, as I in my fourteenth year was going 
to school at Magdeburg, a prince of Anhalt, to wit the brother 
of the prebendary that was afterward Bishop Adolph of Merseburg, 
going about the wide streets in the cowl of the barefooted monks 
and begging bread, yea! and carrying the sack like an ass, and 
bending under its weight to the ground, while his comrade brother 
walked beside him at his ease. They had so stunned him that he 
did all the other work of the Convent like any brother of them 
all, and had so worn himself with fastings, vigils and scourgings 
that he looked the image of death, mere skin and bone in sooth. 
He died also very soon after, for he could not long endure such a 
life. I believe that there are many still alive in Magdeburg that 
have seen it also. * 
~ Ecclesiastes Salomonis cum Annotationibus (1532.) 

2Kaugisdorf was driven out by the cardinal archbishop in 1522 as a 
Lutheran, and through Luther’s good offices became pastor of Eulenberg. 
Luther says that the cardinal had not his like left in the whole see, but we infer 
from several graceful and delicate letters of intercession that the Reformer wrote 
to him, that he was a man of uneasy, impatient and exacting disposition, soured 
by the long course of annoyance and persecution that had culminated in his 
banishment from Magdeburg when he was quite an old man, 

2 Answer to Duke George’s Allegation (1532). Cf. Zischreden xxix, 3 38. 
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Somewhere before the close of 1497 he began to attend the 
Latin school of St. George’s parish in Eisenach, ‘‘my own dear 
city,’’ which ‘‘contains nearly all my kindred’’ and where “I 
was at school four years’’ (1497-1501). He was still a poor 
scholar, dependent upon the charity of strangers, and leading the 
life that still excites the compassion of those who visit Berlin. 
We are told of them: 


‘When in winter the icy December storm roared through the 
streets and the chill wind whirled in eddying gusts about the wide, 
deserted squares, bearing with it flakes of snow and drops of still 
colder rain, and the passengers, shivering and blue, hastened 
rapidly by, there was something sad in the sight of the little 
troop of children making their way through the bustle and _ noise 
of the streets, and singing their hymns with trembling voices 
(changed by the cold into a plaintive ¢vemo/o), in front of houses 
from whose windows the bright lights of warm and cosy rooms 
threw their rays upon the wet, dirty, cold streets without. The 
little lads, with their grotesque hats and plaited coats, could not 
but excite asmile of sympathy. When they have sung one of their 
choral songs, or the well-known school-song, 

Glad praises to the Lord, 

Ye youthful choirs sing, 
then one of the poor children draws forth from under his mantle 
a dark lantern, mounts the narrow steps of the house, and rings 
or knocks.—‘ Who is there?’ asks a voice. ‘ The choristers’ 
—currende-schuler or currendaner —‘beg for alittle gift.’ Often 
the answer is a surly ‘No;’ often the voice of a shrewish, stingy 
old woman croaks forth some abuse of the petitioner, and even 
when a more generous hand opens to meet him, it opens only— 
in most cases—to bestow upon the needy scholars a few 
groschen.’”! 

Traditions tells how Luther’s company sang before house after 
house one winter’s day and received only harshness and rebuff, 
until they had lost nearly all hopefulness. Martin wasutterly down- 
hearted, full of thoughts of giving up school-going and his hope 
to be one day a great clerk. At last they came to the house 
of Conrad Cotta, in St. George’s street, where his good wife Ur- 
sula received them with cheery welcome and such substantial 
kindness that all hearts grew light again. Certain it is that this 


1 Translated from Der Hausfreund for Every Saturday, The writer adds 
that since 1851 efforts have been made to put the currende-jugend on a better 
footing. Every citizen who subscribes two thalers a year receives a monthly 
visit from the choristers, who sing their chorals in-doors during the visit. The 
quality of the singing has been much improved by the change, and the expos- 
ure to all weathers, that ruined many fine voices, has ceased, 
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Frau Cotta of St. George’s street was drawn to our Martin by his 
devout and earnest manner and his fine singing in their parish 
church—from which that street took its name—and welcomed 
him to her home and table. From that day she was his hostess, 
and taught him lessons that were to stand him in as good stead as 
any that he was learning at the parish schoo!: 

‘‘Well said my hostess at Eisenach, that there is no dearer 
thing on earth than the love of woman—Fvrauen-fiebe—to whose 
lot soever it may fall in the fear of God.’’ 

The state of mind and the drift of thought that made this 
womanly lesson important and useful to the lad he has himself 
described. 


‘‘When I was a young lad wedlock and the married state were 
looked upon as something sinful and dishonorable. Whoever 
had a mind to the life of married people committed sin thereby, 
but whoever would lead a life holy and well-pleasing to God, let 
him not take a wife, but live ‘chastely,’ or take the vow of 
‘chastity.”. Therefore many were to be found that when their 
wives died became monks or parsons.’’! 


‘«When I wasa lad I knew that the married state was to that de- 
gree evil spoken of by reason of the godless and unclean life of 
them that were in wedlock, that I held it for truth that I could 
well think upon the married life without sin, for it had been 
beaten into everybody, and all held it for truth, that whoever 
would live in a state holy and well-pleasing to God must live un- 
wed and take the vows of the single life.’’? 

This Eisenach school was in so far better than that of the Fran- 
ciscans at Magdeburg in that its master—John Trebonius—was 
ranked for his love of learning and his Latin poetry among the 
humanists. He was therefore the better fitted to excite a fond- 
ness for study in his pupils. He was also noted in that closely- 
capped® and punctilious age for uncovering to his scholars, as he 
entered the class, out of respect to the possible chancellors, doc- 
tors and burgomasters who stood before him. He taught his boys 





~ ‘LTischreden xiii, 4 182. 

2Enarrationes in Genesin xx. 2. (1546). 

3Our forefathers wore hats and caps at home and out of doors, and even at 
their meals. That Hadrian wert round the Roman world bare-headed was in 
their eyes one of the hardly credible things of history. The High church- 
party gibed at the Puritans that they would next be for coming to the Sacra- 
ment with their hats on as they did at their own tables. One or two ultra- 
Puritans—Baptists, we think—did at last go to that length. 
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a better grammatical method than most, and a purer Latin style, 
but not a word of Greek, nor did he put into: their hands the 
great Roman classics. Not till Luther went to the University, in 
his eighteenth year, did he meet with Cicero, Virgil and Livy. 
On the other hand, we are told, the most zealous desire for 
learning was enkindled in him, and he began to feel his first in- 
clination to the University, which he now learnt to regard as “the 
fountain head ofall the arts and the center ofall science and study.”’ 








PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


N spite of the violent discussion that has been going on in 
France on the subject of public education, it is still in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. Few modern improvements have been 
introduced, and most of the old abuses are still part of the exist- 
ing system. Judged by the standard of the government of Louis 
Phillipe, there has been a marked reaction aud visible decay ever 
since that reign, when there were energetic efforts made to spread 
education throughout the working-classes and the peasantry, and 
when higher education was put on a broad basis. The law of 
1833 is one of the most lasting and honorable of Guizot’s works, 
and under it and by his direction, supported by the legislature 
of that day, the best men were sent throughout Europe to study 
the systems of education, and to bring home the fruits of their 
researches in all the leading countries of the continent. 

Saint Marc Girardin went to South Germany, and Victor Con- 
sin to Holland and North Germany. Coming back, they pointed 
out with characteristic clearness the reforms which were needed 
in the universities of France. ‘The school question was again 
taken bravely in hand by Carnot, as minister of education, in 
1848, but after the fatal second of December it was postponed, 
first under de Falloux’s ultramontane ministry, and then under 
that of Fortoul and the imperial dynasty, only to be revived 
with greater energy than ever when the Liberal party once more 
got control of France. 

Ernest Renan was one of the first and foremost of Frenchmen 
to endeavor to unite France and Germany by closer intellectual 
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alliance, and this he sought to do by pointing out the advantages of 
German universities over the system or want of it existing in 
France. Jules Simon, an author and orator of strongly marked 
democratic impulses, followed, with almost pathetic and senti- 
mental appeals, in favor of free but compulsory education as the 
one great necessity, and did his best to secure the favorable action 
of the government in the improvement and increase of elemen- 
tary schools. This and similar reforms were strongly urged and 
advocated by the leaders of the liberal press. Nefftzer and 
Edmond Scherer in the Zemps; Ernest Bersot and Edward 
Laboulaye in the Journal des Debats ; Charles Dollfus in the 
Revue Germanique ; Emil de Laveleye in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. ‘They all united in waging wer on the inactivity of the 
Government, and in demanding more money and a better use of 
it for public schools. 

The Protestants of France were among the first to take the 
initiative, and in these reforms, as in so many others, showing 
their moral and intellectual superiority over the vast majority of 
Catholic France. Alsace and the Protestant parishes of Danbs 
showed the smallest number of uneducated inhabitants and the 
largest number of popular libraries, in proportion to their popu- 
lation. 

A Lutheran pastor named Meyer established, in the poorest 
quarter of Paris, schools for the poor, and worked with such zeal 
that up to the time of the siege their good effect was plainly 
marked. The present leaders of liberal protestantism in 
science and the church, Colani and Coquerel, advocated in every 
way a better system of education for the people as the best way 
of securing their moral and material good. At least one of the 
ministers of the Second Empire, Victor Duruy, did his best to 
prepare the draughts of good laws on the subject, but he was 
deficient in ability and energy, so that Rouher and the empress 
carried their side of the question, opposing successfully compul- 
sory education, and maintaining the ascendency of the clergy in 
such public schools as existed. ; 

Why was this the result of so much agitation, and why did the 
plans of 1830 show only the failures of 1872? Guizot and Victor 
Cousin had been too ambitious to limit their labor to public 
schools. Duruy was too timid to maintain his own opinion 
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against that of the other ministers, and even Jules Simon, now 
that he is a minister, finds it easy to forget what he prescribed, as 
a deputy, as the remedy for existing evils. The majority in the 
nation is clearly indifferent to any reform, and yet without popular 
support, the mere passage of good laws will be ineffective to secure 
any good effect. Compulsory education, which has produced 
such good results in Prussia and is now on trial in the United 
States, is, and is iikely to remain, a dead letter in Italy and Spain. 
The educated classes in France have never done their share in 
the great task of public education. The Roman Catholic Church 
looks upon public schools as inimical, and tolerates them only 
when they are in her own keeping. The democracy is more in- 
clined to hasty and radical measures than to quiet and gradual 
reforms, as well as more bent on lessening the power of its oppo- 
nents than on securing a firm footing for its own principles. The 
school question became at last a mere party question, and the re- 
sult was a confusion of polemics as to elementary schools and re- 
ligious instruction in them, as if this were their only purpose, 
and their whole existence was made to depend on its success or 
failure. One of the most striking causes of the inferiority of 
France in its late struggles was the fact of the national ignorance 
of all other countries and their institutions. Few Frenchmen 
have learned to look beyond their own borders, to use foreign 
experience by applying it to their own needs. ‘The newspapers 
fought a good fight against the Abbé Gaume in his effort to stop 
the study of the classics, without knowing that the same battle had 
been won in Germany in 1820. The foolish novelties of Fortoul 
were almost an exact repetition of the reforms which Joseph the 
Second tried to introduce in Austria, and were followed by the 
same intellectual downfall. The same France which has been 
the victim of more revolutions than any other country in Europe 
is more disinclined than any of these countries to real reforms, 
and is afraid to shake off the chains of miserable prejudices. The 
scholars of the high schools learn the same exercises which Rollin 
taught their grandfathers, and the elementary schools still use the 
books written by Bossuet for the Dauphin. Late events have de- 
stroyed all illusions and created a well-founded doubt of the old 
self-satisfaction. ‘The best men see the necessity of a complete 
revolution, but a peaceable one, and demand changes as thor- 
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ough as those made by Prussia after the battle of Jena. One of 
the most learned philologists and professors of the College of 
France, Michel Bréal, has written a striking and manly book on 
the question of popular education, proposing thoroughgoing reform 
to cure existing evils. He speaks as one who knows both other 
countries and his own. He was one of Bopp’s best pupils in 
Berlin. He knows the university, but he also knows the elemen- 
tary and high schools, their organization, their methods, their 
aims and the books they use. A Jew by birth, he is free from 
any of the current church influences, and he is bold enough to 
speak his mind and to be unmoved by the present popular abuse 
of Germany. ‘The title of his work is, ‘‘ Quelques mots sur I’in- 
struction publique en France,’’ and the contents of it will be 
summarized in the following pages. Elementary instruction is of 
very recent introduction in France; accepted as a principle of 
both the republic and the empire, it became a living fact only 
under the law passed by Guizot in 1833, and since then it has 
lived as best it could. 

While Holland, Sweeden, Denmark have had numerous schools 
for two centuries, while Frederic the First introduced public 
schools, and Frederic the Second made attendance in them com- 
pulsory in Prussia, France exhibited the painful contrast of an ex- 
cess of culture in the higher classes, and an utter indifference to 
instruction in the lower. This was largely due to the prejudices 
of the Roman Catholic Church ;_ the extinction of ‘‘ heresy’’ in 
the sixteenth century, was also fatal to the efforts of the Huguenots 
tospread popular education ; their aim was well shown in the ad- 
dress of the Parliament of Orleans, in 1500, where the Huguenots 
were in the majority: Levéé d’une contribution sur les bénéfices 
ecclesiastiques, pour raisonnablement stipendier des pedagogues 
et gens lettres en toutes villes et villages pour |’instruction de la 
pauvre jeunesse du plat pays et soient tenus les peres et meres a 
peine d’amende 4 envoyer les dits enfants a l’ecole et a ce faire 
soient contraints par les seigneurs et les juges ordinaires. Protes- 
tantism was the true leader of compulsory education, for every 
church member was bidden to read his Bible, and from simple cit- 
izens to highest magistrate, made responsible for the eternal wel- 
fare of the souls of those entrusted to his care. The Catholic 
clergy never forgot that public schools had their birth in 1789, 
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while the advocates of popular education looked on the priest as 
inimical, and the teacher as the representative of liberal princi- 
ples. 

The church established its own schools, and by attracting to 
them nearly a third of the pupils widened the breach, and helped 
to keep down the standard of public instruction by making its own 
far from satisfactory. In spite of many good schools in the cities 
and many good pupils everywhere, the schools on the average are 
very bad, and bad as they are, very few, or we should not find 
three fourths of the population of France altogether illiterate. 
The first remedy for existing evils is to improve the condition of 
the teachers. Now theyare unconditionally subject to the town 
councils and mayors. These look on that teacher as best, who 
manages to keep friends with mayor, priests and fathers of fam- 
ilies, and this can only be done by yielding to old prejudices and 
being ready for every political change. Under the second empire, 
the teachers were active electioneering agents, and they were re- 
warded for their success or punished for their failure in this field 
of duty. Gambetta sought to make them apostles of the radical 
republic, and as such preferred that they should teach the fathers 
the principles of 1789, rather than instruct the children in their 
ABCs. Their material condition was bad under all circum- 
stances, and in spite of plentiful lawson the subject. Jules Simon 
reported in 1870 that there were 19,423 teachers with a yearly 
salary of less than 700 francs, say $125, and that after five years 
of service, so that their daily average pay of one franc eighty 
centimes, say thirty cents, was less than that of custom house 
and police officers. Their pensions were only on an average of 
one in twenty, andafter fifteen years’ service. The lucky ones got 
only a maximum of goo francs, say $180. Their own means of 
education were insufficient too; the normal schools were bad 
enough, when, in 1854, under the pretense that the pay was insuf- 
ficient for well educated men, the standard was lowered still more. 
The instructors were taken from the gymnasia or high schools, 
where their main duties still lay, and from the public school 
teachers, who had little leisure and less zeal for these extra duties. 
It was even looked upon as a loss of dignity for a teacher or pro- 
fessor to be taken from a high school to be put in charge of a 
normal school. No assistance was given to the pupils to go abroad 
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for instruction or to find practical opportunity for it at home. 
They were so trained that they looked upon their scholars as the 
non-commissioned officers look on the soldiers in the ranks, com- 
manding their attention by sharp words and sometimes by blows, 
and knowing nothing and teaching nothing unless it was prescribed 

f by authority. The effort to secure teachers’ meetings failed for 
want of any common topics of interest in their profession. Their 
‘ Journals’’ were a fair transcript of the sort of instruction sup- 
plied. Breal says the contents of one number were leading 
articles on general politics, iron plated ships, highways, court 
proceedings, a stock list, and a new novel. Of course all the 
decrees of the minister of education, and all appointments or 
changes in the school personnelle were faithfully chronicled, but 
not a word on the questions of instruction, its methods and its 
science. Now a fair test of excellence of public school education 
may be made by an examination of three leading subjects, gram- 
mar, geography, history. But the books used in each of these 
branches are of the most superficial and unsatisfactory kind. 
French is taught as if it were one of the dead languages, and very 
badly done at that. The universal ignorance of geography has 
become a by-word and reproach to Frenchmen since the events of 
the late war with Germany revealed its extent and influence in all 
classes. The schools are mainly responsible for this ignorance. 
They make it only a matter of memory, and names of mountains, 
rivers and cities are put cach by themselves, so that the pupil has 
forgotten the one before he gets to the other, and never knows 
the country to which all three belong. Frenchmen are just as 
ignorant of the topography of their own country, and of its polit- 
ical and commercial relations. Outside of their own provinces 
they know less and have as little interest as for the affairs of Africa 
or Asia. 

The centralization that has made Paris what it is, has systemati- 
cally ignored all the rest of France. The other provinces have 
lost all their old identity and have no new ties to each other, 
so that in spite of the high sounding phrases of the various 
governments that carried on the war with Prussia, many of the 
departmeats, it is said, never furnished theircontingents of men 
or material. The popular ignorance of all foreign countries was 

astonishing, and Frenchmen were surprised as much by the indif- 
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ference of other countries to the fate of France as by the more 
immediate results of the war. 

This it is, too, that makes the French bad colonists, and even 
Algiers, one of their own provinces, is a terra incognita to the 
bulk of the people, who ought to be its best immigrants. In his- 
tory, too, the French schools go little beyond mere memorizing, 
and the school histories are so exclusively devoted to French con- 
quests and glory that little space is left for other and more useful 
information. There are almost no popular elementary books to 
teach the ancient history of the provinces of France, of Lorraine, 
of Normandy, ot Languedoc, with their heroes that once filled all 
Europe with their fame; all history begins in French books with 
the French monarchy, and the monuments of an earlier day that 
meet the eye, and often make the fame of a town, are rarely 
known as part of a glory that belongs to the France of a past time. 
Even the mere ability to read is rarely reached, and if public 
schools only excite a love of reading they do good, yet of a 
hundred wounded men visited by Gabriel Monod, only 
four or five cared to read at all, and only two to read a book of 
any real value. Indeed the authors of France show in their style 
and subjects that they do not write for the masses of their country- 
men. Moliere and La Fontaine were no more limited in the 
class they sought to address than are Lamartine, and Victor Hugo 
and Alfred de Musset, with their elegancies of speech, and nice 
ties of style, that imply high culture in their readers. Even the 
statesmen and political writers, such as Tocqueville, Laboulaye, 
Vacherot, Jules Simon, seek in vain to popularize the important 
principles which they advocate with such eloquence. Thus the 
distance is daily growing wider between the two classes ; on the 
one hand those who think, who lead and follow intelligently the 
leaders of public opinion, and on the other those who are igno- 
rant alike of politics, of literature, of all that can come to them 
only by books and reading; even the works of the so-called 
popular leaders, of Rousseau, of Proudhon, of Louis Blanc, are 
too full of abstract discussions to reach the masses for whom they 
are meant. 

The schools are responsible for the disasters that have over- 
whelmed France, for instead of giving real instruction they have 
simply perpetuated the ignorance and the blunders of earlier 
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generations. The unlimited confidence of Frenchmen in them- 
selves was taught in every school book. Even Duruy, in his 
school histories, measured everything by a comparison with 
France, and always to the advantage of his own country, so that 
Frenchmen of every rank, and of all opinions, were taught the 
needlessness of ever looking beyond their own borders for any 
good thing, or of ever fearing any danger from without. Now 
that the natural result of all this is shown in the catastrophies of 
the late war, there is still an unwillingness to give up the old sys- 
tem, but until that is supplanted by a newer and better common 
school education, there is little gained from the past, little to 
be hoped for the future. 








——— es —_— 


TO HERBERT SPENCER. 
Thine angel hides from thee the secret things 
Of heavenly truth and our Lord’s grace divine. 
Great task is thine to give the law that binds 
In one all facts of nature and of life— 
A work for human intellect alone, 
A lowly, patient, unassisted work, 
Spoiled by one ray froin upper sphere let in. 
With Christian faith we wait, but cannot help, 
Well if we hinder not by causeless fear. 
One day, with every touch and line complete, 
This work of noble art, of science grand, 
Perchance may bear the flood of heavenly light, 
And to its earthly meaning, pure and clear, 
Will add a fuller, richer spirit-sense. 

A. M. 





THE COSMICAL EFFECTS OF ADAM’S FALL. 





“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
“Of that forbidder tree whose mortal taste 
* Brought death into the world,” * * 

‘‘ She plucked, she eat ; 
“Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
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“ Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
“That all was lost. * * * . Ss 
« Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
‘In pangs, and nature gave a second groan; 
“Sky lowered, and mutt’ring thunder some sad drops 
“Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
“Original; while Adam took no thought, 
“ Eating his fill.” Milton. 
“For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now,” St. Paul, 


AN is by nature a moral and religious being ; and the truth 

of the Christian religion is established upon its own proper 
evidence. Man is also by nature a rational and inquisitive being ; 
and the truth of science, when ascertained, rests likewise upon 
its appropriate evidence. The nature of religion is to reject no 
truth ; the vocation of science is to embrace all truth. To array 
science against reiigion, or religion against science, is therefore 
unnatural ; to suppose a real antagonism between them is absurd. 
Error may conflict with error, and must conflict with truth; but 
truth cannot conflict with truth; every truth must be consistent 
with every other ; for all truth is one. 

The apparent contradictions which, from time to time, emerge 
between science and revealed religion, arise mostly from hasty 
generalizations or ill-founded theories on the one side, or from 
false interpretations of Scripture or baseless prejudices on the 
other. The antipathies, the virulence, the odium of the strife 
belong to the disputants, not to the subjects in dispute. The an- 
tagonism is not between science and religion, but between some 
scientists and some religionists ; and the conflict does not result 
from the knowledge, but from the ignorance, the one-sidedness, 
the narrow-mindedness of the combatants on either side. 

It would be easy to illustrate from manifold instances how the 
attacks of scientific men upon religion are based, not upon estab- 
lished and admitted scientific truths, but upon premature conclu- 
sions and plausible theories. But it is proposed, in this paper, 
to invite attention to a case in which the collision arises from 
prevailing religious dogmas based only upon traditional and popu- 
lar prejudice and a false, or at least arbitrary, interpretation of 
Scripture. 
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The dogmas or notions referred to are those to which Milton is 
supposed to have given expression : 

(1) That decay, corruption and death had never been known 
upon earth, among any of God’s creatures, until Adam’s fall. 

(2) That consequent upon man’s transgression there ensued a 
grand physical catastrophe, a stupendous cosmical disturbance 
and derangement, an instantaneous blight and ruin through all 
the works of nature, in earth and air, and sky and orbs of hea- 
ven, in organic and inorganic things, in animal and vegetable 
forms, in gases and in rocks, in light and heat, and in electric 
forces. 

(3) The now carnivorous beasts, which before had lived a 
happy family in graminivorous gentleness, then first began to 
grow long teeth, to ravin, to tear and devour their fellows, and 
one species of animals to feed upon another. Then comets began 
to blaze athwart the sky, and sun and stars to dart disastrous rays, 
and extremes of heat and cold to blast the face of nature. Then 
lightnings began to flash, thunders to roll, and tempests to sweep 
the earth and heaven. Then the central terrestrial fires began to 
smoulder, volcanoes to belch and blaze, and earthquakes to heave 
the solid ground—in short, ‘‘nature sighing through all her 
works, gave signs of woe that all was lost.’’ 

Now, this being preached as a revealed truth of God’s Word, 
as a dogma of the Christian religion, science is utterly scandal- 
ized ; she asserts, on the contrary: 

(1) That long before any period to which the creation of Adam 
can be assigned consistently with Biblical history, long: before 
the introduction of the present race of man upon earth as ascer- 
tained by geological observations, even though that creation or 
introduction were put back not to six thousand, but to sixty times 
six thousand years, there had been innumerable races and genera- 
tions of animals—saurians, iguanodons, megatheria—which had 
lived and died upon the earth. Nor can this be denied, except 
upon the principle of reasoning, upon which some theologians, 
when pressed by paleontological discoveries, have suggested that 
the fossil bones may never have belonged to any animals at all, 
but may be mere imitations originally made # situ as they are 
found. 

(2) That there are no marks of such a catastrophe or cataclysm 
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as is alleged to have supervened on the earth soon after the intro- 
duction of the human race; that, on the contrary, the earth seems 
never before to have been so fit for human habitation and use as 
it has been since that time; that for untold ages, before and while 
the saurian and megatherian monsters lived, man could not have 
existed upon its surface at all; and that so far from the alleged 
blight, degeneracy and ruin in animal and vegetable forms, it is 
manifest that those which accompany man in the human period 
are an advance in structural complexity and completeness upon 
their predecessors. 

(3) It is evident from the structure and teeth of paleontologi- 
cal fossils that carnivorous animals existed before the human pe- 
riod. And of existing species of carnivora it is preposterous to 
suppose that the lions, hyenas, lynxes, bears and wolves, for exam- 
ple, had their teeth and stomachs remodeled in consequence of 
Adam’s eating the forbidden fruit ; not to say that if they had, 
then, before that remodeling, they were not lions, hyenas, lynxes, 
bears or wolves at all. Even in the Garden of Eden itself there 
is nothing in reason to hinder that the larger fishes, if Paradise 
contained an aquarium or piscina, lived on the smaller fry and 
lower forms of life ; the birds on insects, and the beasts of prey on 
weaker species. And that even there there should have been de- 
cay in vegetable forms, withering leaves and falling petals, and 
rotting pulp and dying seeds, is required by the fundamental laws 
of vegetable growth and propagation. Vegetable growth cannot 
be conceived without decay. How could the blades of grass con- 
tinue to grow in length without ever falling down and becoming 
food for their successors? How could a tree grow from the first 
sprouting to its full height without shedding even its initial 
leaves? And, except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die 
it abideth alone. Moreover, the pulp of food-producing fruits 
must have rotted in the earth with the dying seeds; and if man 
and beast lived on vegetables, then must there have been vegeta- 
ble decay and decomposition in the very process of digestion. 
Any other theory would make the scenes of Paradise, not to say 
the rest of the organic world, a collection of vegetable and animal 
wax-work, 

Further, science sees undoubted evidence that the laws of na- 
ture in the celestial and terrestrial spaces were the same before 
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the human period as they have been since. The laws of gravita- 
tion, cohesion and chemical affinity remain unchanged; the laws 
of climate with reference to the length of the days, and as result- 
ing from the different direction of the sun’s rays in different 
zones, remain the same now that they were before. If a change 
in the position of the axis of the earth has at any time taken 
place, whether suddenly or gradually, it would imply no radical. 
deterioration, but only a transfer of climatic advantages from one 
part of the earth’s surface to another. So far from the climates 
of the temperate zones being worse now than they were before, 
there was a time when these climates were such that man could 
not have existed on those parts of the earth at all, when the re- 
gions which are now most beautiful and fertile were imbedded in 
solid ice or swept by giant glaciers; and, that electricity and 
mighty tempests and volcanoes and earthquakes were among the 
agencies, and beneficent agencies, of nature, then as well as now, 
is beyond all reasonable dispute. 

Thus the issue is joined, and a deadly conflict between science 
and religion seems inevitable ; a conflict, too, in which religion is 
threatened with no less than a disastrous overthrow ; notwithstand- 
ing the remarkable fact that what is here assumed to be her cause 
is to this day zealously defended by the leading theologians and 
the best exegetical talent of the English Church. 

Now, under such circumstances, it is a no less remarkable fact 
that these Miltonic assumptions, however beautiful in personifica- 
tion or poetic in imagery ; however profound in philosophy, or 
magnificent in conception; however supported by Platonic or 
Oriental ideas, by patristic authority or ecclesiastical tradition or 
popular acceptation, are, nevertheless, not positively affirmed or 
necessarily implied in one solitary text in the Christian Scriptures. 

Let us look first at the original story of the Fall and its conse- 
quences. Here we find that:— 

(1). Man is sentenced to undergo the penalty of death, and re- 
turn to the dust from which he was taken. 

(2). The ground is ‘‘ cursed’’ for man’s sake, in that it shall 
produce thorns and thistles, and thus man’s tillage shall become 
to him a painful toil. 

These results, together with a special denunciation to the ser- 
pent and the woman, are absolutely all the disastrous consequen- 
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ces of the Fall, of an external nature, recognized or intimated in 
the inspired history; if we except the very significant fact that 
the sinning pair are, for themselves and their posterity, forthwith 
thrust out of Paradise. Thereis notasyllable about the far-reach- 
ing cosmical changes of the poetic representation ; and not a syl- 
lable about the death of any other creature but man himself—or 
. about any change in the form or constitution or mode of life, 
whether advantageous or disadvantageous, of any other creature 
besides man and the serpent. 

Taking the story, therefore, in its naked and simple literalness, 
without attempting to soften or explain anything, whether sym- 
bolically or otherwise, we find that the universal cosmical shock and 
ruin dwindle down to the earth’s producing thorns and thistles, 
for in that the curse upon the ground consisted ; the introduction 
of death is only in relation to man, who from immortal becomes 
mortal and is thus degraded to a level with the beasts that perish, 
and not they degraded to a level with him; the great change 
among the carnivora and inthe whole animal economy is contract- 
ted to the single malediction upon the serpent, whatever that may 
mean. To suppose that the whole physical creation felt the 
shock of man’s fall, or even that the terrestrial system of things, 
of agencies and laws, were thereby thrown into commotion and 
disorder, or to suppose that the death of the lower animals is a 
consequence of Adam’s sin, so far as the authority of the biblical 
record is concerned, is one of the most sheer and baseless assump- 
tions that ever gained currency among sensible men. 

Here, then, we might dismiss the question; but it may be worth 
while to consider whether, in fact, upon a fair and reasonable in- 
terpretation of the literal story, we have ground to believe that 
any change whatever in the constitution of physical or animal na- 
ture resulted from the fall, except in man himself. Man sinned 
and man was punished. That is all. The ground could not be 
punished ; and, if we except the serpent, no other sensitive crea- 
ture is said to have suffered change or punishment but man. That 
the alternation of light and darkness, of day and night, is a 
blessing and not a curse, let Milton testify, in Adam’s morning 
hymn. That the varying round of seasons is no malediction, but 
a beauty and a glory of God’s creation, a source of gratitude and 
not of complaint, let the sweet verse of Thomson bear witness. 
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Earthquakes, tempests and electric agencies are all good in their 
places, are blessings and benefits. If they were abstracted from 
our terrestrial system of things, we know not what might be the 
result, but probably a catastrophe vastly more disastrous than that 
which is fabled to have been the result of the fall. Thorns and 
thistles, too, are in themselves beautiful and ‘‘ good,’’ manifesting 
the wisdom and glory of their Maker; and, whatever be their . 
character, it is not likely that they were first created after man’s 
fall. But especially we must remember that man, before his fall, 
was placed in a beautiful garden planted by God himself with 
every tree that was pleasant to the eye and desirable for its fruit ; 
and that man was placed in it to dress it and keep it. This gar- 
den we must of course presume to have had great advantages, for 
its cultivators, over the world outside. If the world without had 
been, before man’s fall, as free irom thorns and thistles and from 
everything disagreeable or cumbersome, and as abundant in fruits 
and delights, as the garden was, what meaning was there in the 
planting of the garden at all? When, therefore, man was driven 
out of the garden, may he not have found the thorns and thistles 
already there to receive him, and so the ground have been cursed 
for his sake, that is, in its unfruitfulness and production of noi- 
some weeds, made a curse to him and for his (not its own) pun- 
ishment? May it not be that the change was not in the ground, 
but in man’s relation toit? May not the ground, though remain- 
ing as it was before, be said to become accursed in being brought 
into such a relation to man as to becomeacurse to him? Just as 
God is said to have set the rainbow in the cloud after the flood, 
as asign; not that the rainbow did not exist or was never seen 
before, but that thenceforward it was appointed to a new purpose. 

In like manner we may interpret the curse upon the serpent 
also. We see that the curse consisted in what, as a matter of fact, 
is now common to the whole serpent kind. But was this serpent 
the progenitor of all serpents in their multitudinous species, large 
and small, that now crawl upon the surface of the earth? If so, 
it would be a good entering wedge for Darwinism. But it 
seems hardly likely to have been the case; and, if not, then is 
it likely that all the other species would be degraded from some 
nobler form for his fault? But they must have been, or else they 
were already in this degraded form; and the serpent-tempter 
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himself, if degraded from some more noble form to theirs, was 
not a serpent before; and so the animal that tempted Eve was no 
serpent at all, and we end in contradicting ourselves. But 
whether this animal was the progenitor of all the species of ser- 
pents or not, if we interpret as we do in the case of the rainbow- 
sign, we may say that, though in fact he went upon his belly be- 
fore and ate the dirt, or lived on dirt, this grovelling condition 
was thenceforth to stand in a new relation, to be a mark of degra- 
dation associated with his act of enmity to mankind. Thus, the 
serpent (who, as serpent, could be guilty of no moral fault) was 
cursed, not by any change in his physical structure or constitu- 
tion, but by attaching to it, for man, a new reference or signifi- 
cance; and the new significance was quite as striking and appropri- 
ate for its purpose as was that of the rainbow. How far this serpent, 
in his deed and the curse pronounced upon him, symbolized and 
represented that old serpent, the devil, who possessed him and 
spoke by his mouth, it is aside from our present purpose to con- 
sider; we are dealing with the literal and phenomenal facts of the 
case. 

As for the so-called ‘‘ curse of labor,’’ activity and exercise are 
blessings, labor may become a happiness and an honor; and it is 
to be observed that before his fall Adam had the garden to dress 
and keep. Labor is not called a curse in the story ; but if a curse, 
it consisted chiefly, we may well presume, in a sudjective change in 
man himself, in a moral change consequent upon his moral fault, 
in the loss of cheerful elasticity of mind, in a spirit of indolence, 
self-indulgence and impatience, whereby that effort which had 
been and should have been but joyous play, but pleasurable and 
wholesome exertion, became a heavy burden of toil and drudgery. 
Partly also it may have had odjective conditions. Man was thrust 
out from the beautiful garden into the wild and unkempt world 
without. His efforts became exacting, and their rewards precari- 
ous. Now labor, even though exhausting, is sweetened by the 
attainment of its ends, and the abundance of itsfruits. But when 
these fruits are scanty and their attainment uncertain and often frus- 
trated, labor becomes a grievous burden and a bitter cup. 

Man was originally intended for immortality ; ifhe had not sinned 
he would never have died. Yet the original command to him was, 
to increase and multiply and replenish the earth and subdue it. If 
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he had not fallen under the sentence of death, and had thus mul- 
tiplied his progeny, it is easy to suggest how the bounds of Para- 
dise might have been enlarged to meet the wants of the growing 
family ; and how, without tasting of death or of pain, man might 
have been translated, under some appropriate law, to some higher 
spiritual sphere, for which his nature was evidently fitted and in- 
tended. But as for the lower animals, religion does not teach nor 
science show that they are fitted or designed for any higher sphere ; 
and if they had propagated without dying or being removed else- 
where, any one species of them, even the smallest above the infu- 
soria, propagating at the present rate, would, before this time, 
have so overstocked the earth that they would have covered its 
whole surface to the depth of many miles. 

Thus this grand cataclysmic theory itself collapses, ‘‘ giving 
signs of woe, that all is lost.’’ This, so far as the historical basis 
is concerned. But it may be said that, in this respect, the agency 
of Satan, in connection with man’s fall, its moral and spiritual 
character and consequences, and their entailment upon Adam’s 
posterity, will fare no better; for they, too, are not mentioned in 
the original story. This may be admitted ; but the answer is that 
they are taught in other parts of Scripture ; or, if they are not, 
they can neither be asserted nor assailed as a part of revealed re- 
ligion. 

We may hereupon be met with the rejoinder that this Miltonian 
doctrine is also taught in other parts of Scripture. We are aware 
that this is generally presumed, but those who assert it are chal- 
lenged to produce their texts and show where this teaching is 
unequivocally found. Though there may be many passages into 
which it may be read by poetic fancy or gratuitous assumption or 
arbitrary analogies, or a fetitio principit, it is believed there is but 
one out of which it can pretend to be extracted with the least de- 
gree of exegetic plausibility—and that is the passage from St. 
Paul, which is placed at the head of this article. To the consid- 
eration of this passage, therefore, the whole discussion is narrowed 
down ; for the “ coming of death into the world,’’ spoken of in 
Rom. v., it is plain, refers exclusively to the death of man, for it 
is immediately added, ‘‘and so death passed (not upon all ani- 
mated creatures, but) upon all men, for that all have sinned.’’ 

Let us attempt a critical examination of this passage in Rom. 
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viii. in the light of the context. Now, the plausibility of the po- 
etic and popular interpretation depends very much upon the 
phrase translated ‘‘the whole creation,’’ in the 22d verse. We 
shall endeavor to show (1) that xasa ‘e «roe Should here be trans- 
lated ‘‘every creature,’’ and (2) that «rvs here and throughout 
the context means “he human creature, means man, neither more 
nor less. 

But we shall convey our idea more clearly by giving a slightly 
paraphrazed version of the whole paragraph as we understand it: 

‘*18. For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be reveaied 
[by coming] into us; 

‘‘r9. For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the revelation of the sons of God; 

‘*20. For the creature was subjected to vanity [to the empti- 
ness of this mortal state, to corruption and death] not of its own 
choice [or because the thing was in itself preferred], but because 
of the result had in view by him who so subjected the same, 

‘¢21. To wit, that the creature itself also shall be set free from 
the bondage of this corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God ; 

‘*22. For we know that every creature groaneth and travaileth 
{and hath groaned and travailed] in inward pangs and longings 
until now; 

‘*23. And not only so in the past, but at this present also we 
ourselves, though we have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, that 
is, the redemption of our body; 

‘**24. For in hope—in this hope—we have been saved [that is, 
have received the gift and assurance of our comp/ete salvation].”’ 

Now, it is evident that the thesis of the whole paragraph is 
given in verse 18, for all that follows is step by step connected 
with it by the illative particle ‘‘for.’’ But in verse 18, ‘‘the 
glory isto be revealed,” exc éudc, 7. €., coming zvto us, to be a 
matter of inward conscious experience in us Christians, not in us 
as among the irrational animals, but as among intelligent men. 
‘‘ The creature,’’ therefore, of verse 19, certainly may mean no 
more than if the apostle had said ‘‘our earnest expectation as men, 
and by the very constitution of our natures ;’’ and, we may add, 
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it must mean this, for ‘‘the glory to be revealed’’ was to be re- 
vealed fo us, to us men, and to the apprehension of our intelli- 
gence as men, and no other ‘‘creature’’ on earth could properly 
be said Zo wait for that glory, for the revelation and consumma- 
tion of ‘‘the sonship to God,’’ for ‘‘the adoption,’’ that is, for 
the resurrection from the dead, ‘‘the redemption of our body,”’ 
(as is clear from verse 23), which is also declared, in verse 21, 
to be designed for ‘‘the creature.’’ But we have no reason from 
Scripture to presume that any other creature than man will he 
raised from the dead, and thus made free from the bondage of 
corruption and brought into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God. 

Then follows raca é xr, ‘‘ every creature,’’ in the 22d verse ; 
which, according to the context, simply means ‘‘all mankind,’’ as 
precisely the same phrase is translated and understood in Mark 
xvi. 15, and Col. i. 23. These are, also, the only other places 
where the phrase is found in the New Testament. ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world, e«¢ tov xoowov dxdvra, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, race te xrvce.” Now nobody ever understood this 
to mean, either poetically, or Platonically, or practically, that the 
Gospel was to be preached throughout the material cosmos, to 
every created thing in the universe, to sun, moon and stars, and 
throughout ‘‘ earth’s entrails,’ to the lightnings, winds, and waves, 
and all the forces of nature, to rivers, mountains, plains, and 
rocks, and dust, to every tree, and shrub, and plant, and flower ; 
or even to every sensitive creature on earth, to every beast, and 
bird, and creeping thing, and tiny insect, to the fierce tenants 
of the forest, or the more gentle graminivora of the field, to oxen, 
sheep and horses, to cats and dogs, to rats and mice, to bats, and 
toads, and frogs, and vermin, or (begging St. Anthony’s pardon) 
to mollusks and the finny tribes. Such ideas are worse than pue- 
rile; they are utterly monstrous, and almost horrible, unfit even 
to be uttered ; and we feel that an apology is due to the reader 
for placing them before his eyes. [ace re xrwee means simply 
‘to all mankind,’’ neither more nor less ; and so every reader of 
common sense immediately understands it, without the slightest 
hesitation or difficulty. In like manner, in Col. i. 23, ‘‘ the Gos- 
pel which has been preached to every creature that is under heay- 
en’’—whether we read, with the received text, ev wave te xrioet, OF 
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with others, ev zace xricec ve, and even though we should choase 
to translate ‘‘in (or to) the whole creation that is under heaven,” 
we should understand the meaning simply to be ‘‘among all man- 
kind.’’ Similar synecdochical phrases are familiar in all languages, 
as ‘tout le monde’’ in French, and ‘‘everybody’’ in English; 
where monde does not mean the universe of things, but simply men, 
and, not only so, the phrase is not to be pressed as absolutely in- 
cluding even a// men ; and the expression ‘‘everybody’’ does not 
include all the dodies in the material cosmos, but only men, and 
not necessarily all of those. So with raca é xr in the Greek. 

Thus we get a consistent interpretation of the whole passage, 
and we see that the other interpretation is neither required by the 
text, nor consistent with the context, nor with the wsus loguendi 
of the New Testament ; and the poetical theory of the great cos- 
mical douleversement upon Adam’s fall loses its last hold upon 
Scripture authority. 

The theory of the introduction of death into the world, the 
death of the lower animals as well as of man, in consequence of 
the Fall, it has been attempted to reconcile with the facts of pal- 
eontology by suggesting that the death of those unnumbered races 
and generations of animals that lived and died and became utterly 
extinct ages on ages before the creation of man, was a grand sys- 
tem of prolepsis, that their death was after all in consequence of 
Adam’s sin, but took place by way of anticipation. The sugges- 
tion is ingenious, but, with all its ingenuity, is manifestly prepos- 
terous. It abandons and even annihilates the theory which it is 
brought to defend. For (1) the theory is understood to refer to 
a practical and experienceci order of antecedents and conseguents 
in time, and not to the order of the Divine plan in predestina- 
tion, into whose details it is not given to man to look. But if 
we wi// regard things from that proleptical point of view, then 
not only that one event or fact of the death of animals, but all 
facts and events whatever in the creation or providence of God 
which preceded the Fall of man, we may presume and say were the 
consequences of that Fall—all that comes before is the conse- 
quence of what follows after; that is, it is, in the Divine previ- 
sion, arranged with reference to it, is conformed and harmonized 
with it beforehand :—and thus the whole idea of antecedents and 
consequents is simply inverted. But (2) this suggestion annihi- 
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lates at a stroke the grand cataclysmic theory which it is brought to 
defend. For if all the consequences of man’s Fall were originally 
arranged and actually introduced into the constitution of the 
cosmos with reference to and in anticipation of that event, then, 
upon its occurrence, no change at all was needed, or could be ac- 
counted for by it, since all its consequences had taken place be- 
fore. The cataclysmic theory, therefore, and the proleptic theo- 
ry may be left to devour one another at their leisure. 

We will refer to one more suggestion from the other side, and 
then conclude. It is this; that, as there is to be a regeneration, 
a restoration, a renovation of a@// things, a new heaven and a new 
earth, at the final consummation, so it is to be presumed that the 
primitive condition of the cosmos before man’s Fall, which is fi- 
nally to be restored, was very different from its present condition. 
In reply, we might call attention to the Apostle’s phrase, ‘‘ new 
heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,’’ and sug- 
gest that it is chiefly moral and spiritual renovation that is re- 
ferred to. Or, we might suggest that the physicai world is then 
to be fitted for the residence of thespiritual or resurrection bodies 
of the saints. But it is not to be presumed that Adam’s body 
was a spiritual body before his Fall. Adam’s body was made of 
the dust of the ground, and when, at his original creation, God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, he ‘‘ became a living 
soul ;’’ and so, argues the Apostle, he had a fsychica/, or animal, 
or ‘natural’? body. ‘‘ There is a natural’’ (psychical) ‘* body,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ and there is a spiritual’’ (pneumatical) ‘* body; and so 
it is written, the first man Adam was made a living soul’’ (Y»x7) ; 
‘the last Adam was made a quickening spirit’’ (*veya) ** How- 
beit, that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, 
and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man is of the 
earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from heaven ; and as 
we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly.’’ Thus it is abundantly evident that 
man’s original body before the Fall was not a spiritual body ; and, 
consequently, if the final regeneration is to include a fitting of 
the physical world for the abode and use of spiritual bodies, it 
will not be a restoration of that constitution which fitted it for 
the abode of unfallen man. We might suggest, moreover, that 
that final renovation will be the coming down of the city of God 
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from heaven, or the restoration of Paradise itself by Milton’s 
‘¢ greater man,’’ and its extension over all the earth ; rather than 
a restoration of the state of the world as it existed outside of 
Paradise before man’s fall. This view would be confirmed by the 
apocalyptic vision of the ‘‘new heaven and the new earth;’’ 
Rey. xxi. and xxii. This is represented as ‘‘ the holy ay, the 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven.’ 

‘‘and in the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations.’’ 

But beside and beyond all these suggestions there.is one fea- 
ture of ‘‘ the new earth,’’ taken even in the strictly literal and 
physical aspect, and whether referring to its condition before or 
after the descent of the new Jerusalem, which demonstrates that 
it is not to be a restoration of the earth to its condition before 
the Fall of man. Unquestionably, before Adam was made, and 
when he was made, a large portion of the surface of the earth 
was occupied, as it is now, by the sea. This appears expressly 
from the account of the six days’ work in Genesis; for, on the 
third day, ‘‘the gathering together of the waters God called 
seas,’’ and when he blessed his creature, man, he gave him ‘‘do- 
minion over the fish of the sea.’’ But in that ‘‘ new earth,”’ 
which the Revelator saw, we are expressly told, ‘‘there was no 
more sea.”’ 

Now poetry is good, and rhetoric is good, and fanciful specula- 
tions may be good, in their places. But sober truth and facts are 
also good ; and such being the truth and the facts, why should we 
longer insist upon burdening our religion with a load of scientific 
absurdities which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear? 

D. R. Goopwin. 





______} 


THE MONTH. 





{/t ts not designed to discuss here all the chief topics of current 
interest, but only those upon which we have something to say.] 


Tue establishment of the republic in Spain is the event of 
the month. Our experience of the Spanish-American republics 
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makes most people discount the prospects of the new order of 
things. The immediate future is not promising. A Federalist 
and a Centralist party already divide the Republican ranks; the 
former apparently in the majority. They hope to propitiate the 
different sections of the country by giving some political scope to 
those local peculiarities that have come down from the ancient 
history of the country, and are, therefore, associated with its 
most ancient traditions. There are very decided and marked dif- 
ferences between the different provinces—once kingdoms—of 
Spain. The infusion of Moorish and German elements in the 
southern and Mediterranean provinces, as well the larger presence 
of the old Gothic and Vandal blood, has produced a more varied 
and mobile population, open tothe influence of new ideas. The 
northern or more Celtic provinces are far less intelligent, and, 
therefore, more under the influence of the only educated class or 
clerisy that are widely spread among them—the church clergy. 
Hence the prevalence of conservative ideas in this Spanish Brit- 
tany,—among these Basques and Celtiberians of a past world, 
where Don Carlos seems to be de facto the sovereign. 

We can hardly indorse the language in which Gen. Sickles con- 
gratulates the new republic (in our behalf) on the dignified me- 
thod of its inauguration. The quarrel with the young king was 
in regard to the appointment of a notorious assassin to an import- 
ant position in the army during the resistance to the Carlists. 
The king demanded his removal, and when the Cortes sustained 
the ministry in refusing it, he made his departing bow—the most 
graceful and dignified proceeding of his whole life. 


Our Constitutional Convention marks a new era in the history 
of politics in our State. The day has gone by when our people 
are to be led by the nose by catch-words and phrases. Fifty years 
ago men dared hardly speak under their breath against that noto- 
rious instrument of all corruptionists, the gwasz secret ballot. 
More has been said against it in a single week, than was said during 
half a century, and measures to abolish it have been boldly pro- 
posed, with what result we, at this writing, cannot say. Among 
the objectors to the change are some who plead that the voter’s 
freedom is as much endangered by great corporations in the 
mining districts, as it is in the country parts of England by the 
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great land-owners. As the case actually is, with all the protection 
that the ballot-box gives, the great corporations lead their em- 
ployees to the polls like sheep, and vote them in masses. The 
ballot-box secures no secrecy to the voter; it protects nobody 
but the ‘‘repeater’’ and the ‘‘stuffer.’’ Every one in our city, 
for instance, that votes at all, votes with virtual publicity, or is 
looked upon as exceptionally close and secret about it. Thus we 
have heard the president of our greatest corporation found fault 
with because ‘‘ nobody ever knew how he voted.”’ 

A very considerable stir has been caused in the coal trade by 
the Reading R.R. proposing to undertake the sale of coal in the 
great cities. This great corporation is a vast mining corporation, 
and has a controlling interest in most of the mining companies. 
It has no means to protect the capital invested in the coal regions, 
while the price of coal is left in control of other parties at our 
end of the line. Its proposal is, therefore, natural and right 
enough, whether it be the best for the interest of its own stock- 
holders or not. There is also, we believe, some truth in the state- 
ment that the coal that the corporation is most interested in press- 
ing on the market, is of a quality inferior to that of some other 
mines. 


Wuat shall wesay of Colfax? All who thought well of the man 
in the past are puzzled to know what to think of him, although a 
few of his political opponents seem inclined to accept his explana- 
tions as satisfactory. There are but three possible hypotheses, (1) 
that the man is guilty and has forced several members of his own 
family into committing perjury in order to set up a weak defense. 
(2.) His memory has been destroyed by the excessive use of to- 
bacco, which has once already occasioned him a severe illness. 
This theory would have seemed more plausible Jefore the recent 
defense than since. (3). That Mr. Colfax is an innocent man 
and has told the whole truth in regard to the matter, but is the 
victim of a wonderful concatenation of circumstances, and a not 
less wonderful (because useless) conspiracy of individuals. The like- 
lihood of this theory, however, is fatally impaired by the manner 
in which Mr. Colfax repudiated a/7 connection with the Credit 
Mobilier last summer. 
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Tue shortness of the popular memory is strikingly exemplified 
by the common remark that this is the severest winter of recent 
years. It has been a winter of very extensive and destructive 
storms, and has given us the worst walking and the most sleizhing 
of any since 1856-7. But an unusually severe winter it has not 
been, that which justpreceded it being far more marked by protrac- 
ted cold weather. The severe and bitter frosts of a year ago have 
had no parallel in our recent experiences. 


THE counting of the electoral vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent has brought to public notice the dangers and absurdities of 
the present system of choosing our Chief Magistrate, and the con- 
sequent propriety of sweeping changes in the Constitution. The 
main purpose of the authors of our present arrangements has been 
entirely defeated by the shape that partisan organizations and 
methods have taken, and the cumbersome machinery of the elec- 
toral colleges now serves no purpose whatever. It is to be hoped 
that this is not the only part of the Constitution that will be 
changed. Let the Presidential term be extended to ten years and 
a re-election forbidden. Bring all civil officials exce pt members 
of the Cabinet and foreign Ministers, under the tenure of office 
that now applies to the judges—‘‘ for life or good behavior.”’ 
And abolish all the local restrictions that prevent citizens of one 
State from being elected to the service of another, either in the 
State Government or in Congress. This last amendment would 
do much to give breadth and true nationality of spirit to our pub- 
lic men. It would deter men of foresight from giving themselves 
up to the petty and selfish aims of a district, by the hope that their 
self-denial and really public spirit would meet with appreciation 
elsewhere ; ‘‘a prophet hath honor save in his own country and in 
his father’s house.’’ It would relieve our younger and weaker 
States from the neccessity of sending Caldwells, Pomeroys, and 
other corruptibilities and vacuities to the United States Senate, 
without impairing beyond measure the care exercised by Con- 
gressmen to promote the special interests of their constituents. 
As it is, Congressmen are mere local errand-boys to the national 
struggle for the loaves and the fishes, and Ruskin’s gibe was not 
without its truth: ‘‘There is no res pudiica in America, only a 
multitudinous res private.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THe History OF THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE CITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. By Eli K. Price. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, & Co., 
1873. Pp. 140. 

Mr. Price, the honored father of the Consolidation Act under 
which Philadelphia exists, has done both well and wisely in gath- 
ering together and perpetuating in one record the story of the 
evils of the old system of the city, with its nine surrounding dis- 
tricts and its one overriding county; the method adopted for 
the cure of these evils by a law to consolidate all in one govern- 
ment for the city of Philadelphia, and the good results that have 
shown themselves in the score of years that have passed since the 
Act of Consolidation became the fundamental law of the city. 
No one better knows the history that needed to be told, and the 
necessity for telling it; for the generations that have come and 
gone since 1854 look on the existing system as one that must 
always have existed, since it seems tu be so natural that the city, 
with its common interests running into every part of its breadth 
and width, should almost of necessity have one common govern- 
ment. Yet Mr. Price, as one of our own municipal legislators, 
and as a representative of the city in the State legislature, as a 
busy and successful lawyer, as a man entrusted with the manage- 
ment of large estates and conversant with the interests of men of 
all classes and occupations, was one of the first to see that the 
accident of half a score of municipalities where one city now 
governs, was an anomaly that could be cured, and he now sees 
how well his work has stood the test of time. Fortunately, twenty 
years ago it was easy to secure the co-operation of men represent- 
ing the most important interests of all parts of the city in a task 
for the public good, and their services met a prompt recognition 
in the almost unopposed passage of the measures recommended 
by them. Their names and their action deserve to be perpetu- 
ated, that they may be honored and their examples followed ; and 
this task Mr. Price has performed with loving fidelity—unless, 
indeed, his modest mention and reference to his own services 
may fail to do full justice to his zealous labor in this, as in so 
many other, important reforms in our municipal government. 

The opinion that Mr. Price expresses as to the necessity of pre- 
serving the events of our city history, by retrospective publica- 
tions from decade to decade, is well supported by the clear, 
succinct and satisfactory manner in which he has executed the 
task in his history of the city’s consolidation. 

We commend it, therefore, very heartily to all our citizens— 
to the old, as a grateful reminiscence of their earlier lives ; to the 
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young, as a lesson of how to cure existing evils by wise and well- 
considered legislation; to our city legislators and officers, as 
showing the extent and important nature of the duties entrusted 
to them; to the legislature of the State, as an instructive manual 
of the kind of legislation that they are always safe in adopting; 
to the Constitutional Convention, as an evidence of the power 
over municipal affairs that should be entrusted to the city and the 
State respectively ; and to the general reader, as a timely mono- 
graph on our local history. 


THE SERVANT-GIRL OF THE PERIOD THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF 
LirE. What Mr. and Mrs. Honeydew learned of Housekeep- 
ing. By Charles Chamberlain, Jr. New York: J. S. Redfield, 
1873. Crown 8 vo. Price 75 cents. 


The title of this little book is capable of moving most of us to 
our inmost souls. We are all profoundly conscious that a stiff- 
necked, ignorant and perverse generation of servants rule our 
homes and our wives, and we know that housekeeping was quite 
another thing in the young days of our grandmother or even of 
our mother. Though decidedly unbelieving as to the superior 
charms of old times in general, we can sigh in unison with our 
parents for the ‘‘ good old days’’ when servants attended quietly 
and properly to their duties and treated their mistresses with re- 
spect. This servant question his become the most important so- 
cial problem of our day, and we hope before long to treat it at 
some length in the PENN MonrHLy and explain our own reme- 
dies, which are at least simple and practicable, and which would, 
we think, prove efficacious. Mr. Chamberlain’s book disappoint- 
edus. It is hastily and carelessly written in the form of a story, 
explaining what Mr. and Mrs. Honeydew learned of housekeep- 
ing, and how, after suffering a year under kitchen tyranny, they 
finally found comfort in the apartment system. It is unpleasant 
to read of an over/y indulgent mother, as the author calls Mrs. 
Honeydew’s parent, but notwithstanding this and many other 
blemishes, we are confident that the book will interest, arouse and 
indignantly excite our young housekeepers who have not yet ren- 
dered themselves callous to the thousand miseries of every-day 
domestic life. 


A Loney Lire. By J. A. St. John Blythe, author of ‘‘ Wise as 

a Serpent.’’ TT. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The publishers’ catalogue at the end is, we confess, the first 
thing that takes our attention on opening this book. A novel 
which goes out into the world in the company of such titles as 
‘The Pioneer’s Daughter and the Unknown Countess,”’ ‘‘ Linda, 
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or the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole,’’ ‘‘Dow’s Patent Ser- 
mons’’ (What are Patent Sermons?), ‘‘ The Reformed Gambler’’ 
and ‘The Rector’s Wife, or the Valley of a Hundred Fires,” 
naturally calls forth expectation. Does the ‘Lonely 
Life’ belong to this awe-inspiring class, or, on the other 
hand, do the alliterative romances of one Mrs. Ann S. Stephens 
claim it for their own, compelling one to regard it with the dark 
distrust with which ‘‘Palacesand Prisons,’’ ‘‘Fashion and Famine,” 
‘*Silent Struggles,’’ etc., inspire a reader of ordinary courage? 
What, one stops to consider, would be the final mental condition 
of a man who had gone through this list of startling fictions. 
Vile should be the body on which the experiment is to be tried. 
But not to carry out this irrelevant train of thought, which is 
hardly fair to that desolate existence we have undertaken to re- 
view, let us say that Harold Seton, Mr. J. A. St. John Blythe's 
eremitic hero, is presented to us in a convent garden of southern 
Spain, the local scenery being much of the drop curtain order, 
the effect of which is heightened by the introduction of a very 
melodramatic monk, to whom Mr. Seton, after clearing himself of 
any possible suspicions as to his Protestant orthodoxy, raised by 
his popish propinquity, undertakes to unfold his innermost 
thoughts. That they understood each other we are given to be- 
lieve, and though we may not question, we cannot but envy the 
powers of apprehension which allowed their possessors to grasp such 
a dialogue as this: 

««My son,”’ he said, laying his hand on the young man’s arm, 
‘*have you counted the cost ?”’ 

‘“‘T think I have. But where (sic) is the use of the question? 
What other course is open to me? At least,’’ he added, with a 
slightly haughty ring in his tone, ‘‘that an honorable man could 
for a moment propose to himself.’’ 

‘‘True, true,’’ replied the man, thoughtfully, ‘‘the ways of 
God are very mysterious.’’” If Providence, it may be remarked 
in passing, were half as mysterious as these interlocutors, piety, 
always perhaps difficult, would end by becoming impossible. 
Light, however, is let in finally, and with the aid of some facts 
imparted by a respectable butler in the confidence of the Seton 
family, together with a series of magnanimous conversations be- 
tween a hero and a cousin next in the order of succession, we be- 
gin to see that the former of these is in the situation of Sir Boyle 
Roach’s friend, ‘‘a fine fellow if he had not been changed at his 
birth.’’ In other words, his wet nurse did not realize the ideal 
of domestic fidelity displayed by the butler, but contrived to in- 
volve the infant charge entrusted to her care in the general uncer- 
tainty which hung round her own family relations. Hence the 
‘** Lonely Life,’’ for Mr. Seton resolves that he will not compli- 
cate matters further by marrying, or by begetting children to disar- 
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range the Seton pedigree, but will rather fly for refuge to a curacy, 
(on the principle apparently of Hood’s cockney farmer, who put 
up his hay wet for fear it should be set fire to) and in the course 
of time becomes a vicar. 

His first pastoral success is the conversion of a young lady who, 
before her change of heart, expressed herself in this manner: 
(Mr. Seton)—‘‘ How did you know I was riding’? (Young lady) 

—‘‘I heard your horse kicking up no end of a shine on the gravel 
just now, and I was awfully pleased, because Mrs. Thornton can’t 
bear the gravel to be cut up. 

“That is not a right reason for pleasure, Miss Battersby.’’ 
“Don’t call me Miss Battersby, or I shall be getting confused in 
your mind with my sister Nelly, who’s all chignon and train. 
I’m Agnes Battersby, and it’s no use to lecture me. I’m past 
praying for,’’ etc. Of the completeness of her reformation we 
may take asa proof her patient submission to rubbish of this 
sort. ‘‘ Don’t you know, then, that men have a natural tendency, 
if left to themselves, to deteriorate, and that for that very reason 
women were given a higher and more refined nature morally and 
socially in order that association with them might check that ten- 
dency. If you fail to exercise that refining influence you fail to 
make use of a great power for good which, etc., etc. If you 
lower your own social tone you run the risk of inflicting a moral 
injury upon every man with whom you come in contact by low- 
ering his respect for women in general, and that is a most serious 
injury to any man.’’ That the Lonely Life becomes more densely 
lonely with every page, and that the hero conceives ahcpeless pas- 
sion, followsof course. And we will not describe how the unftor- 
tunate clergyman devotes himself to the sanitary reform of his 
parochial town, builds a hospital, catches a fever, and reverts at 
last back to the picturesque monk who, becoming for the first time 
really intelligible, blesses the death-bed of his Anglican friend, 
and brings one not any too soon to the last chapter with the sat- 
isfactory feeling on our part that though not rich or well con- 
nected, we at least know who are our father and mother, and are 
not called upon to go into the church to please our first cousins. 


Puysics AND Po.itics. By Walter Bagehot. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

The object of the work is to point out the application of the 
principles of inheritance to political society. The substance of 
the work is that everything demands moderation in progress ; that 
in the begining physical strength is always an element of national 
strength ; that the better and truer graces of humanity, which are 
adornments and sources of power when security is attained, are in 
the beginning only hinderances to advancement. Mr. Bagehot 
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believes in the theory of evolution in politics as well as in science. 
The work, although in many places there is digression, is well 
done, and is the most careful that has been issued in this depart- 
ment. There are chapters on the Preliminary Age; the Use of 
Conflict; Nation-making ; the Age of Discussion, and Verifiable 
Progress Politically Considered. 


FLEURANGE. By Madame Augustus Craven. Translated from 
the French by M. P. T. New York: The Catholic® Publica- 
tion Society, 1872. 

Modern French novels may be broadly divided into two classes : 
one containing works which are so false in morality and so low in 
tone that they ought not to be read, and the other and smaller 
class embracing the moral novels, which are generally so vapid 
and dull that they cannot be read. 

The noble qualities of the French romance once charmed the 
world, and, indeed, a high standard of style has always been 
maintained by the better class of writers, in part owing to the 
salutary influence which the academy has exerted, and in part to 
the very nature and structure of the language. The slovenly and 
inexact style which is so prevalent among American writers and 
among the writers of other nations cannot be produced in a 
language so precise and elegant as the French, the purity of 
which has always been jealously guarded. The exceptions to 
our above division of modern French novels are, however, so 
numerous as to give us some ground for encouragement. Octave 
Feuillet and Edmond About have each written romances sufh- 
ciently proper in tone and yet by no means deficient in cleverness 
and interest, but M. Feuillet soiled his reputation by producing 
one of the most vicious novels of the day (M. de Camours) and 
M. About could not refrain from writing L’Infame and Madelon. 
We must not, however, forget that we owe both them and a num- 
ber of other French writers of our day a debt of gratitude for many 
pleasant hours passed in their company. Among these writers 
Madame Craven must be assigned a prominent place. Madame 
Craven is the daughter of M. de la Ferronays, who was the French 
ambassador at the Russian Court after the Bourbon restoration. 

She possessed the long and brotherly friendship of Montalem- 
bert, and lived in the intimacy of Madame Swetchine and Lacor- 
daire. Sheis the niece of the Duke of Blacas, and the grandniece 
and god-child of the Duchess of Tourzel. 

In Fleurange, her last work, she describes the intrigues of St. 
Petersburg, the interior life of the Czar’s household and of the 
Lamianoff palace with an accuracy which could only be acquired 
by the personal knowledge gained by a residence in Russia. As 
the wife of a diplomatist she has had a varied and broad exper- 
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ence of European life and manners, which has enabled her to 
draw her characters with bold and accurate as well as clever lines. 

Any one who has been so fortunate as to enjoy the friendship 
of a gentleman of the North of Italy (and more particularly of 
Milan) will recognize and enjoy the finish of her portrait of the 
Italian Marquis, ‘‘ one of those men who converse brilliantly on 
every subject, and who know how to excite an interest in what 
they are talking about, whether it be fashionable gossip, a politi- 
cal novelty, or a social and literary question, and who have no 
other fault than that of treating these subjects as if they were all 
of equal interest!’’ Madame Craven’s heroine is the daughter 
of a French artist, who gave her the Italian name of Fior Angelo, 
or Fleurange, in his own language. She is educated in an Italian 
convent near Perugia by the Madre Maddalena, whose counsels 
are a constant source of strength to her in her after struggles. 
When quite a’young girl she loses her father and becomes a mem- 
ber of the household of a German uncle, a learned professor 
living in Frankfort. Here she lives happily, beloved by all her 
cousins, but especially by Clement, who is the German hero of 
the story. 

Family misfortunes and reverses again change her lot, and she 
leaves her German relatives to accept the position of companion 
to a Russian lady of rank, the Princess Lamianoff. The princess 
is a well-drawn character—a thorough woman of the world, proud 
of her wealth, of her title, of her palaces in Florence and at St. 
Petersburg, of her handsome son George, and even proud of the 
beauty and charms of her humble companion Fleurange. Her son, 
Count Georges de Walden, a slave to his passion for Fleurange, is 
amourous and inconstant—but handsome and charming. Driven by 
ennui into Republican plots and rebellion in Russia, his party are 
beaten and he is madea prisoner. ‘The efforts of Fleurange in his 
behalf—her journey to St. Petersburg and the account of her stay 
there form the most interesting, as they are the best written, por- 
tions of the book. In every position in which she is placed 
Fleurange conducts herself with charming and well-bred grace; 
she appears equally at home in the learned household of the Ger- 
man professor, in the Florentine palace of the Princess Lamianoff, 
orin the magnificent Court of St. Petersburg. The growing strength 
and beauty of her character is developed with singular felicity. 

Roman Catholic literature is deeply indebted to Madame Cra- 
ven for her representation of the power of religion in practical 
life. The noble language of the Madre Maddalena in the advice 
given by her to Fleurange after the deep disappointment which 
resulted from the journey to Russia, is truly Catholic. There is 
nothing argumentative or controvertial in the religious passages ; 
indeed there is no mention or apparent thought of any other form 
of religion than that of Roman Catholicism. 
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Fleurange can be highly recommended asa story which posses- 
ses the meritsof a good plot anda noble style. Although con- 
taining highly dramatic situations and scenes full of passion, the 
passion is pure, and the dramatic situations are natural and _ pro- 
duced without strain. 

The most prudish can read it without a blush, and yet the book 
has sufficient power and interest to satisfy the most insatiate de- 
vourer of novels. 

Madame Craven’s Memoirs of her family (Recit d’une Sceur) 
published some years since, enjoyed great popularity and went 
through twenty-four editions, while six editions of Fleurange have 
been already required to supply the Parisian demand. 


TRUTH AND Error. By Rev. Henry A. Braun, D. D., author of 
** Curious Questions.’? Pp. 160. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co. For sale by H. McGrath, 1o1g Walnut st. 

A treatise by a thoughtful Catholic writer, in which orthodox 
Protestants will find very little to excite their dissent. Dr. Braun 
writes against the tendency to universal skepticism that pervades 
much modern thinking, and springs from the belief that man is 
only capable of knowing the shows and appearances of things, 
is confined to the phenemenal world. Dr. Braun in his preface 
specifies Dr. McCosh of Princeton as a laborer in the same field 
of argument. Toward the close hecalls in the doctrinal decisions 
of his own church, but notin a way to excite any sectarian oppo- 
sition. His book will help Christians of opposite schools to see 
the ground that they occupy in common as against the common 
enemy. We bid him ‘God speed !’’ 

A MEmorIAL OF ALICE AND PHBE CAREY, withsome of their later 
poems. By Mary Clemmer Ames, (with two portraits on steel) 
Pp. xii., 351. New York: published by Hurd & Houghton. 
Philadelphia. For sale by Porter & Coates. 

Two women that combined in rare harmony womanly gifts and 
womanly graces, were among the dead of 1871. Their early 
life was one of poverty, toil and suffering. In their riper years 
they were honored and rewarded for their literary work, and 
widely beloved for the personal excellencies that their writings 
revealed. Seldom have two maiden sisters been so sorrowed over 
by the community at large. 

Mrs. Ames has given us a clever and womanly book about them, 
full of tender reverence and appreciation, rather wanting in me- 
thod, system and anecdote, rather too abundant in praise and es- 
timate. The last 112 pages are occupied with the poems that the 
sisters did not live to collect from the periodicals in which they 
made their first appearance. 
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ManuaL oF LAND SurvEyING—With Tables; by David Murray, 
A. M., Ph. D. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 1872. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This work describes minutely the details of the preliminary field 
operations, that form the basis of the measurements of lines and 
areas, such as the selection and establishment of bases, and the 
instruments used in measuring them, and the determination of a 
true meridian, and consequently magnetic variations. Also, the 
manner of working up the results of field-notes and plotting, as 
an auxiliary to which the author has introduced all the geometric 
and trigonometrical principles and formulz which bear upon the 
subject. ‘The use of surveying and drawing instruments is de- 
scribed in connection with certain hypothetical conditions which 
may arise in practice, the solutions of which are given. 

The entire work, with the tables of logarithms, is a valuable 
compilation of such data as are necessary for an ordinary knowl- 
edge of surveying, and is in general well arranged, but we do not 
find any new methods or solutions, and the drawings of some of 
the instruments fail to represent truly the present condition of the 
art. The old and laborious method of measuring by the chain 
being largely replaced in preliminary surveys by the more expedi- 
tious and less expensive method of the stadia, something should 
be added on this head as well as on the use of the gradiometer in 
place of the level. 

The angular co-ordinates, formerly used with the plane table, 
have rendered that instrument of but little value, whereas its con- 
version into a stadia makes it invaluable for all varieties of de- 
tails and contours. By adescription of some of these more re- 
cent improvements in instruments and their applications, the work 
would be found more fully to meet the requirements of modern 
science, and be a valuable addition to scientific texts. 


L. M. H. 
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Delitzsch, D. D., Professor in the University of Erlangen. Philadelphia: The 
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